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London, February Twenty-second, 1905. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : “* Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME, 


Twelve months - - inh’ és teats Hae 1b 


Six months - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Tue Tarier,’’ Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Desrett's House oF COMMONS AND THE JUDICIAL BENCH, 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Dean & Son.) 

An Awrut Lecacy, His First Crime, AND FRANK FoLiett’s DousBLe., By 
W. Prideaux Naish. 6s. (Dranie.) 

Jest anp Earnest. By Dui Palor. 6s. (Drane.) 

GeorGE WHITEFIELD's JouRNALS: to which is Prefixed his ‘‘ Short Account" and 
“Further Account,’’ with some Appreciations by Canon Hay Aitken, Cowper, 
and John Foster. Edited by William Wale. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 

Tur Law Arrectinc Motor Cars: their Use and Construction. By William Lucas 
and Albert C. Crane. (Reeves & Turner.) 

SANDRINGHAM: the Royal Home of Sport. Reprinted from Land and Water Ilius- 
trated. 108. 6d. net. (Country and General Publi hing Company.) 

De Prorunpis. By Oscar Wilde. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 

GreEAT ZIMBABWE, MASHONALAND, RuopvesiA. By R. H. Hall, F.R.G.S. 21s. net. 
(Methuen.) 

MavaMeE BuTTERFLY, AND OTHER Stories. By John Luther Long. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Stories oF AuTHoRS’ Loves. By Clara E. Laughlin. 6s. (Isbister.) 

Dream oF Provence (Orgeas and Miradou). By Frederick Wedmore. 1s. (Isbister.) 

To Nancy. By Frederick Wedmore. ts. (Isbister.) 

Peers into Nature’s Ways: being Chapters on Insect, Plant, and Minute Life. 
By John J. Ward. Illustrated from Photographs and Photo-micrographs taken by 
the Author. 7s. 6d. (Isbister.) 


HE RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR_THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weizht. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE COLISEUM. 


Trafalgar Square end of St. Martin's Lane. 

FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s,; other seats, 4s., 
3S., 28., 1s., and 64. All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Coliseum, London.” Telephone No. 7541 Gerrard. 


Thre Ge UM, 


STRAND. 
TWICE NIGHTLY, at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 


ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME, 


THE LYCEUM OPERATIC COMPANY 

in a Selection at each Performance from IL TROVATORE or FAUST. 

WHIT CUNLIFFE, Light Comedian. 

KEEN AND WALLER, Eccentric Acrobats, ‘Parson and Sport." 

THE ATHLONES, Sandow’'s Lecture Models. Ideal British Development. 

ALF GIBSON, the Popular Quaint Comedian. 

CLAIRE ROMAINE, Burlesque Actress. 

PICKARD TROUPE of Pantomimists. 

The AKIMOTOS, Famous Japanese Troupe. 

ANIMATED PICTURES. 

NORMAN FRENCH, Eccentric Dancer. 

CARL NOBEL, Novelty Ventrilcquist. 

TARRO MYAKI. 
THE CHAMPION JU-JITSU WRESTLER OF JAPAN. The man who 
defeated the invincible Yukio Tani in 5 min. 5 sec. at the Tivoli Music Hall, 
London, Dec. 24th, 1¢o4. ‘Larro Myahi offers £20 to any man living whom he 
fails to defeat within ten minutes, and £1 per minute to any man who stays 
over five minutes without being made to acknowledge his own defeat, and 
£1,000 to the man who will come forward and de Myaki. This cffer is 
specially directed to Munroe and Hackenschmidt. No notice required what- 
ever. Myaki will wrestle three men at each performance if required, and no 
man under 11 stone will be permitted to appear against him. 

NOTE PRICES.—61. to 1$ guineas. Children Half-price to all parts. 
Box Office open 10 to 19. Telephone, 7618 Gerrard. 


BSOLUTELY unique charming COTTAGE RESIDENCE (20 rooms) in about 

12 acres of pleasure grounds; trout stream, and islands in ornamental water; 

stabling for 8 horses; five minutes from Carshal on Station, and within 10 miles of 

Charing Cross. Hunting in the neighbourhood. To be LET or SOLD.—Apply, 
388, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, S.W. 


sRELE: 


AEB; The Best 
: Weekly 
SPHERE. | nevsase | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25th, 


WILL CONTAIN A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE SERGIUS TRAGEDY IN MOSCOW. 


SCENES IN THE GREAT RUSSIAN CITY. 
PREVIOUS ASSASSINATIONS. 


THES PHBE RES: “LH E SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


gee TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Woomanhood and childhood fleet !’’—LoncGrettow. 
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COMPE TIT TON: 


HOW TO WIN A 180-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITICN. 


WHO 


IS> THE -PRETRIEST ~GIRE 


IN’ THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—_A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Brif Focal Plane Camera, valve £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders and a right of publication vested in Tur TatLer. No photo- 


graph will be returned. 


ges- In order to enter this Comfetition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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Gossip of The fou, 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 

King Edward’s Niece.—With the possible exception of the 
Grand Duchess Constantine the widowed Grand Duchess Serge is 
said to be the most beautiful woman of the Russian Royal Family, 
She is a daughter of King Edward’s favourite sister, the Princess 


THE MEN WHO CONQUERED TIME AND SPACE 


These are M. Jacques Faure, the distinguished pilot of the Aero Club, and Mr. 

Hubert Latham, a young motor enthusiast, who a week ago crossed from London 

to Paris in a balloon in the marvellously short space of six hours. This ,is the 
second time that the intrepid aeronaut has crossed the channel in a balloon 


Alice, and some people say she is the best-looking of Queen 
Victoria’s descendants. Her career has been full of romance. In 
his; younger days the prince who is now the German Emperor. fell 
in love with her, and it was only through the determined intervention 
of Bismarck she was prevented from sharing his throne. But both 
got over the disappointment and the Grand Duchess had a very 
strong affection for her husband. When they were first married she 
refused to join the Orthodox Church, and pious Russians said she 
was seven years childless for the sin of refusal. Then followed a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land and her conversion, and then the pious 
Russians said the curse was removed. By marriage she is aunt to 
her own youngest sister, the Czarina. 


A Forgotten Romance.—The attempt to deprive the Countess 
Montignoso of her child recalls another continental romance in 
which the late M. de Blowitz claimed to have played a conspicuous 
part. He mentions no royal names but he pretty clearly indicates 
in his AZemozrs the house to which he referred. A princess 
of this house had a love affair with a young officer, and 
gossip said they were privately married. At all events the 
court was on the brink of a scandal when the lady on the 
advice of a friendly physician took a long holiday for the 
sake of her health. A daughter was born during this 
trip and was handed over to a confidante with a consider- 
able sum of money. The secret was discovered, however, 
the princess persecuted, and desperate efforts made to 
kidnap the child. The princess retaliated by realising 
every scrap of saleable property she possessed and sending 
it to England, where her confidante and the child took 


her. The property was by this time legally vested in the 


Which beat Prince Plausible, nominated by Mr. A. F. Pope, in the final heat, 
refuc Befar I £ ‘ leatl yertaale for backers in the run for the Waterloo Cup when Mr. Pilkington’s Paracelsus succumbed to the Duke of 
ge. efore she could herself escape death overtook Leeds's Love's Reward. Friday's result, in the final rounds, was even more startling when Pistol II. ran out 


confidante for the benefit of the child; and so long as they were in 
England they were safe. Unfortunately they went to Paris and 
transferred their securities to a Parisian bank, where it was practi- 
cally seized at the instance of the princess’s relatives, and but for 
M. de Blowitz it would all have been transferred to Germany. 


Puzzling the Post Office.—On page 280 will be seen an interesting 
post card—not the first of the kind that THr TATLER has published. 
It indicates the shrewdness of our Post Office in sending letters that 
are directed in a manner more artistic than lucid. I am offering one 
guinea for the best example of this kind of puzzle post-card address 
that is sent me within the next: fortnight. It is essential that the 
card or letter should have reached its destination. 


A Good Investment.—The days of good investments are gone 
by. «The discovery of America, according to documents found in 
the archives of Genoa, cost a little more than £1,400. The flect 
of Columbus was of the value of about £600, while the salary of the 
admiral amounted to £60 a year. The two captains who accom- 
panied the expedition received a salary of £40, and the members of 
the crew were paid at the rate of 1os.a month each. Columbus 
evidently got nothing for his share of the job. 


A Woman's Side of the Matinée Hat Question.—I have received 
the following letter from Mrs. Atkinson, 21, LBriardale Gardens, 
Finchley Road, N.W. :— 


In this week’s number you have'a paragraph on the matinée hat. Do you mind if 
I tell you an experience of mine? I went a week ago to see Beauty and the Barge 
with another young married friend ; we sat in the last row but one of the dress circle. 
No sooner were we seated than a man behind us poked my friend in the back with his 
stick and saic, ‘‘ Young woman, please take off that cartwheel.'’ As she had ona 
large flat hat she took it off. I had ona very stall toque, and after a few minutes I 
also received a dig and heard the remark, ‘‘ Well, young woman, have you any 
objection to removing your hat?” The man was so overbearing that I took no notice, 
and the programme-seller was called and told to tell me to ‘take off “that bonnet.” 
I said to her, ‘‘ I'm sorry, but would rather not,’’ so he remarked to her, ‘‘ Then all we 
can do is to annoy her."’. Every few minutes he knocked his knees against my head 
and the toque over my nose, and hisremarks were disgusting : ‘‘ Evidently this young 
person has no hair on top of her head "'; ‘‘ Suppose if she took that bonnet off her hair 
would come with it; and ‘‘ If she took as much care of the back of her bodice as she 
does of her hair she would do. I call it disgusting.’ Remarks like these with 
frequent pushings with the knees and tappings to the music with his feet. 

The Haymarket circle is raised tier by tier so that even behind a big hat you can 
see quite well,,;and my friend was the only lady near us without‘a hat. People 
around cried shame on him, and I was so tormented that I had to send for the manager, 
who was not there. A young man came and warned this man and the two women 
with him. He said he was talking to his wife and contented himself with spoiling my 
gown with his boots. I asked for his card to give my husband and he handed me a 
very dirty one—Captain , &c. My husband and my friend’s husband tried to find 
him, but the card was evidently not genuine. Our respective husbands are Americans 
and went to the theatre the same evening, when the manager said the affair} had been 
reported to him and offered us seats again. Do you not think that men ought to be 
prevented from insulting women who go to the play alone? 


Nothing, of course, can excuse a case of discourtesy of this kind ; 
discourtesy is always to be condemned whether on the part of a man 
orawoman. It does not, however, make the matinée hat the less 
tragic for men, and there are equally strong cases of women’s insuffer- 
able behaviour. No solution will ever be found other than that in 
vogue in such cities as Munich, where no woman may enter a 
theatre, even the pit or gallery of the 
opera house, with a hat on or even 
a toque. She is compelled to go to 
the cloakroom, 


THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP—MR. W. H. PAWSON’S PISTOL Il. 


winner after starting at 100 to 7 against 


Thursday held a great sury rise 
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A. Real Ladder of Swords. 


A Clever Impromptu.—At the O.P. 
Club annual dinner at the Criterion, 
where Mr. H. B. Irving was the prin- 
cipal guest, Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, 
responding for the newspaper press, 
read the following lines, which he com- 
posed at the table :— 

Who taught me with disgust to shrink 

From melodrama, and to think 

The world of Maurice Maeterlinck ? 
The papers. 

Who look with an arproving glance 

On anything that comes from France, 

Yet shrink when English dollies dance? 
The papers. 

Who bid the literary gent 

‘To make dramatic art his bent, 


‘Then jumps on each young management? 
The papers, 


Who thrust down my voracious maw 

The grand and universal law 

‘That Shakspere’s put to shame by Shaw ? 
The papers. © 


Who told me it was almost time 

I knew that Ibsen was sublime ; 

Who bowdlerised our pantomime? 
‘The papers, 


‘Then let the drama now confess 
‘The depth of its indebtedness, 
And with enthusiasm bless 
The papers. 


A LADDER OF SWORDS—NOT SIR GILBERT PARKER'S 


This interesting Japanese print was the subject of a curious coincidence on the part of 
Mr. George Mackey, a fine-art dealer of Birmingham. He took home with him the other 
day a copy of Sir Gilbert Parker’s popular novel, A Ladder of Swords, and a large parcel 
of Japanese coloured prints. After reading the book he undid the parcel of prints, where- 
upon the first that presented itself was the one here given—an actual ender of swords, 
illustrating a well-known trick of Chinese jugglers. When the matter was represented to 
him Sir Gilbert Parker immediately wished to become the owner of this print, and THe 
TaTLeER is indebted to him for the right to reproduce it 
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Little Hostess: Oh, yes, | had heaps of presents—beautiful ones. See, my doll’s house speaks for itself 
Aristocratic Guest: Really now! Haw, whatever does it say? 


Libraries 2,000 Years Old to be Opened.—Professor Waldstein of Cambridge insists, despite 
the opposition of Italian scientists, that Herculaneum can and must be disinteired. It is an error 
to suppose that the city was buried under lava ; it was onlya torrent of volcanic mud that covered 


it before the ashes fell that swallowed up Pompeii, burning 
and destroying as we know so many of its treasures, The 
mud on the contrary acted as a preservative, and the finest 
objects in the museum at Naples are not from Pompeii but 
fiom the Piso Villa at Herculaneum. ‘The learned professor 
holds out alluring expectations of palaces containing the finest 
of the world’s art and libraries full of its choicest literature. 
We know that Herculaneum was to Rome what Trouville or 
Newport are to Paris and New York to-day ; here all the 
wealthy patricians had their villas, replete with every luxur, — 
bronzes, statuary, and priceless manuscripts. 


The Cost of Excavating.--What treasures may we not 
unearth from the house of Nero’s mistress, who once lived 
here? When all these things are discovered they are to 
belong to the Italian Government ; but the excavation will be 
a costly task, requiring at least a guarantee of £50,000 before 
it is begun, so the professor has crossed the Atlantic to 
arouse the interest of America’s millionaires. The work will 
be conducted by practical scientists selected by a commission 
appointed by each nation. Meanwhile King Edward, the 
Kaiser, the King of Italy, President Loubet, and President 
Roosevelt have all sent cordial letters heartily approving 
the plan. Professor Waldstein is a fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Profissor of Classical Archeology and Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts, a director of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
and of the Archzeological School at Athens. He excavated 
the site of ancient Plataea, the tomb of Aristotle at Eretrea, 
and the Heraion of Argus. 


The World’s Oldest Statue.—The most ancient statue in 
the world has been discovered 8 ft. beneath the ruins of the 
city of Udnunka— or Adab—near the present village of Bismya,, 
and has been identified by means of an inscription as that of 
King Daddu of Udnunka. ‘Thestatueis of pure white marble, 
is almost perfect, and weighs 200 lb, Udnunka, under the 
name of Adab, was in existence many centuries before Babylon 
was founded. It is mentioned in the code of Hamurabi, but 
little is known of it. King Daddu is not mentioned in the 
earliest records. 


Juliet’s Home.—Foreigners stopping at Verona, especially 
British and Americans, never fail to pay a visit to the old 
house in the Via Capello where, according to tradition, dwelt 
Juliet Capulet. An inscription on the front of the building 
recalls the world-famous story, and over the doorway the 
bonnet of the Capulets is carved in stone. The old house 
will soon be a memory of the past. A deep crevice was 
noticed in the arch on the ground floor, where a shop has 
been established. Fearing an immediate collapse the autho- 
rities have ordered all the tenants to leave the building, and 
men are now at work repairing the arch, 
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rather Gapon in Wax at Baker Street. 


Duelling Made 
Easy. — Paris is to 
have a novel place of 
entertainment in the 
form of “ duel- 
drome,” a_ building 
intended for the 
fighting of duels in 
public. The new 
edifice is to be erected 
in the Champs de 
Mars, and the arena 
proper in which the 
duels are to take 
place will be sur- 
rounded by boxes for 
spectators. It is the 
intention of the com- 
pany to let the seats 
to the general public, 
but whenever the 
duellists wish to fight 
in private they will 
have the privilege of 
chartering the whole 
house and sending invitations only to their personal friends. The 
place will be provided with an infirmary, an operating-room, baths, 
and all the comforts required on such occa- 
sions. If the plans be carried out as pro- 
jected duellists will no longer need to hide 
themselves in some remote corner of the 
Bois, or of the country, in order to settle 


a 


FATHER GAPON 


As reproduced in wax at Madame Tussaud's assisted 
by The Sphere copyright portrait 


The Church of England Book Store 


will be opened on Wednesday, 1sth February. 


fascinated with her acting as Sans-Géne that he is at present engaged 
writing a new comedy for her dealing with the Directoire period 
which is to be called Za Merveilleuse; but in her secret heart Miss 
Greene’s ambition is to play Carmen in grand opera one day. Why 
not? She has certainly the histrionic ability. 


Athletic Japanese Women.—Advocates of the physical equality 
of women and men might find arguments to support their theory 
among the Japanese. The girls and boys wrestle on equal terms, 
and the women are said to be as strong as the men, supple, 
bounding with the vim of life and graceful in every line.” The 
Japanese woman seeks abundance of air, drinks pure water, and 
goes out of doors the first thing in the morninz—consequently 
consumption is a rare disease. Instead of living in over-heated 
rooms they merely add extra clothing to what they wear already. 
Women always have some time for recreation. 


The Lady on the Penny.—In that most rakish book Rochester, 
and other Literary Rakes of the Time of Charles I. (Longmans), 
there is an entertaining account of the Carolean beauty whom in her 
counterfeit presentment as Britannia children call “the lady on the 
penny.” Readers of this book are told that a noble lord was present 
upon an occasion when Charles II. and ‘his brother discussed the 
question as to what constituted perfection in the female leg and 
foot, and Charles II. asserted that no one in this matter rivalled 
Miss Stewart, a point upon which modern readers can decide, they 
are told, by examining the thinly-draped Britannia on a penny, 
Miss Stewart having supplied the model for that figure. 


Pepys’s Criticism.—The said lady after- 
wards became, it may be called to mind, the 
Duchess of Richmond, and the newest bio- 
grapher of Rochester gives, among other good 


their differences, but will find every comfort LADY WIMBORNE things, to his readers Pepys’s account of her 
in the new institution. requests the pleasure of appearance at a London theatre after her 
marriage: “Soon as dined my wife and I out 

Sir John Fisher. — No figure created — to the Duke’s playhouse and there saw 
greater interest at the smoking concert of the Company to Tea at 8, Dover Street, between ¢ and 7 Heraclius, an excellent play, to my extra- 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society in the see ordinary content, and the more from the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday than Sir John és aun Mee house being very full and great company, 


Fisher, who sat on the King’s left. The 
King chatted constantly with him. During 
the interval Sir John and the Prince of Wales 


LADY WIMBORNE’S SHOP 


22, Aptincion Srreet 


among others Miss Stewart, very fine with 
her Jocks done up with puffs, as my wife calls 
them, and several. other great ladies had their 


held a spirited conversation, in which they 
were joined by Mr. Rufus Isaacs. I am told 
that Sir John every morning attends the brief 
service which is held in St. Peter’s Church, 
Great Windmill Street. The concert itself 


Lady Wimborne was born Lady Cornelia Spencer- 
Churchill, eldest daughter of the 7th Duke of Marl- 
borough. She is strongly Protestant and has opened 
her shop to combat what she considers papistical 
tendencies in the Church of England 


hair so, though | do not like it but my wife do 
mightily, but it is only because she sees it is 
the fashion.” The hair of the lady on the 
penny, be it observed, is concealed by her 


Was not so interesting as many that have been given by the 
royal amateurs, largely on account of the somewhat commonplace 
character of the items. Miss Evangeline Florence, however, made 
up for it by the great charm of her voice, and Mr. Gregory Hast 
scored with a sixteenth-century song. 


The Prince and the Sculptor—The Crown Prince of Germany 
is proving himself a pleasant guest at Florence. Here is an instance. 
Last Sunday being with his aide-de-camp at the Gambrinus, a 
café dear to the heart of Florentine youth, there came in a young 
sculptor, and with some companions seated himself at a table near. 
The prince became immensely interested in their lively talk, and 
when the sculptor took out a pencil and began sketching the prince 
entered into conversation with him, asked many questions, and 
promised to go and see his studio. The next day the prince arrived, 
was most kind and agreeable, paid a long visit, and promised to 
come again. As this sculptor, one Sguanci, is quite one of the most 
promising artists it may be imagined how much the Crown Prince’s 
kindness was appreciated. On Sunday morning the Crown Prince 
with the Princess Cecilia, his favcée, attended service at the 
Lutheran church on Lung Arno Torrigiani, and were pleased to find 
an over-flowing congregation. 


“The Duchess of Dantzic.”—Miss Evie Greene has created 
quite a furore in New York. Zhe Duchess of Dantzic they consider 
the finest play we have sent over for a generation, and, of course, 
Miss Greene is the star of the production. Coming from London her 
brogue is a trouble to them, but Miss Greene has considerately 
explained that though born in England she is really Irish. She is 
delighted with everybody. and everything on the other side, most of 
all with the squirrels in Central Park. Miss Greene will be back in 
the autumn, when she is to create the title-d/e of a. new romantic 
opera called La Pompadour. M, Sardou was so completely 
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helmet. Concerning the mentality of this lady 
it would seem that one of the cleverest men of her time said that it 
was “hardly possible for a woman to have less wit or more beauty.” 


THE ASSASSINATED GRAND DUKE SERGIUS 


He was the'third son of the Emperor Alexander II. and was born in 1857. He 
married the present Czarina's sister in 1884, earned a teriible reputation for 
tyranny and other things, and was killed by a bomb at Moscow on Friday 
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An Amusing Postecard Competition. 


London’s Oldest Inhabitant—On February 15, 108 years ago, 
during William Pitt’s first administration and the day after the 
Spaniards’ defeat off Cape St. Vincent, Mr. James McNally was 
born. He is now London’s oldest inhabitant, has lived in three cen- 
turies, and during the reigns of five English sovereigns. He was 
born in Ireland and was a scaffolder by trade. At the age of sixty 
he emigrated to America, where he lived for twenty-one years. At 
ninety-five he became an inmate of a Roman Catholic home in 
South Lambeth. Mr. McNally is still in possession of his faculties 
and is capable of holding a lengthy conversation ; moreover, he 
enjoys his life and is pleased to see his many visitors. 


A Democratic Pontiff.— Pius X. has decided to close for ever 
the celebrated Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics which for more 
than three centuries has supplied the Church with diplomats and 


cardinals. The prelates of the old school have heard the news with 
consternation, Although fully aware of the democratic leanings of 


the new Pope they never expected that a Church institution, estab- 
lished to encourage the members of the Italian nobility to choose a 
career in the Church, would be suppressed at his hands so soon after 
the beginning of his pontificate. 


The End of a Famous Institution.—It is thought the Pope’s 
decision to close the academy was brought about by a desire to utilise 
the numerous legacies that supported the institution for some other 
enterprise which would work more good for the Church, though 
many who know him well describe him as animated solely by the 
desire to suppress class distinction, at least, as far as the appoint- 
ment of Church offices is concerned, and that the widespread and 
traditional ridicule to which the institution has been subjected was 
the prime motive of the step taken by his Holiness. The closing of 
the famous academy is hailed with joy by the ecclesiastics of Rome 
because of the possibility now open to man~ ~riests and prelates of 
obscure origin and great ability 
to enter the Church diplomatic 


Bainbridge, when they lived in Sheffield, used to be the belle of the 
schoolgitls there. Since they moved into Grosvenor Square she 
seems to have grown more beautiful oi 
than ever and is now one of the Ma be. 
loveliest girls in town. The present / § 
Mrs. Bainbridge is her stepmother 
and not much older than herself ; 
indeed, I am told they were at scho: | 
together and that it was through his 
daughter Mr. Bainbridge first came to 
know his future wife. 


Sir John Leng at Seventy-seven.— 
The late Sir William Harcourt used to 
boast that he was the only Englishman 
who ever went to Scotland and 
returned with a bit of bullion— 
and he came back with a piece 
of presentation plate. Sir John 
Leng may more truthfully say 
that he is the only Englishman 
who ever went to Scotland and 
remained there to make his 
fortune. It is just fifty-four years 
since the young Hull reporter 
was called to edit Zhe Dundee 
Advertiser, and since then he 
has dominated Dundee all the 
time and has represented Dun- 
dee in Parliament for nearly 
sixteen years. Now he is about 
to retire, and nobody will grudce 
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From Sheffield.—The fate of 
Nelson’s Tea Company is a sore 
disappointment to Mr. Emerson 
Bainbridge, who was anxious to 
prove the possibility of five-per- 
cent. philanthropy. Mr. Bain- 
bridge has always had a weakness 
for philanthropic enterprises, and 
being a very wealthy “ coal baron ” 
and railway magnate has had 
the wherewithal to indulge his 
fancies. His daughter, Miss Jeffie 
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MASTER BOOTH-TUCKER—GENERAL 
BOOTH’S GRANDSON 


him his rest or wonder why he 
put it off till he was seventy-seven. 


An Englishman in Scotland. 
—When Sir John kept his jour- 
nalistic jubilee four years ago he 
was still the youngest-looking man 
of his age in Parliament, and the 
keenest, not even excepting Sir 
Alfred Hickman, who is a couple 
of years his junior. Sir John 
looks like a Scot and speaks like 
one, but though in fact English he 


ACKHEATH 


A PUZZLE SOLVED BY THE POST OFFICE AUTHORITIES OF 
ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


This post card from Wadi Halfa, Soudan, was designed by R. W. Douglas Seymour, 


is English from Yorkshire, and 
that is but a step from the border, 
It was at Hull, where he was born, 


chief clerk to the traffic manager, Soudan Government Railways. It is addressed to 
the daughter of the Blackheath stationmaster (S. E. & C. Ry.), Miss M. Giles, 
Station Residence, Blackheath, Kent, England, and reached its destination. THE 
TaTLerR offers One Guinea for the best example of a puzzle address that the Post 
Office has succeeded in solving 


that he began to write for the 
press, and like many another 
“born journalist” his first con- 
tributions were letters to the local 
editor about the state of the streets. 
“And,” he will add when he mentions the reminiscence, ‘in Hull 
that is a perennial topic.” 


N A King in a Cart.—The young King of Spain inherits a 
~ romantic nature and is not likely to allow his ministers to settle his 
love affairs for him. Alfonso XiI., who was one of the most 
unassuming of monarchs, had a similar disregard for ‘“‘ reasons of 
state” when they interfered with affairs of the heart. He married 
his cousin, the Princess Mercédés, in spite of opposition, I think it 
was M. de Blowitz who told the tale of their lovemaking, which 
ended in the young prince popping the question in a mule cart. 
They had been out walking and had strayed farther than they knew. 
Coming back on foot to La Granja they overtook a farmer with his 
; mule and were glad to accept a “lift” in the cart. As they jogged 
= along Alfonso’s love and courage welled up until the love overflowed 
and he won the consent of the princess, swearing she and no other 
should be his wife. Probably it was the first time in history that 
the sun looked down upon a king in a cart making love to his 
future queen. Such scenes we expect to find in Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
charming stories. 


| 


LONDON’S OLDEST INHABITANT 


Mr. James McNally, who last week passed his 108th birthday 
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Tihhe Pope im the Vaticam Gardens—A New Portrait. 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


This interesting representation of his Holiness Pope Pius X. is rendered doubly attractive by the fact that it has for background the basilica of 
St. Peter’s. The Pope is walking in the gardens of the Vatican, His secretary is seen in the distance 
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The Worship of Ingenuity. 


Tre other day a young enthusiast showed me a tobacco pipe which 

he had just purchased. He was very pleased and proud about 
it. He said it was quite a novelty—an American idea—and | have 
no reason to doubt his word. America knows what to keep and 
what to send away. We cannot teach America very much. 

I cannot describe that pipe accurately. I have a vague 
recollection of it as of some bad dream. | know that the stem was 
so long as to be positively tedious and had bulbs in it that looked 
pathological and suggested the necessity for immediate operation. 
In the event of anybody being fool enough to smoke it the smoke first 
passed through a coiled tube to clean it, then it went into a cooling 
chamber. I am not sure what there was of a cooling nature in 
that chamber ; perhaps it was crushed ice. After it came out of the 
cooling chamber, if there was anything left, the smoker got it. It had 
the magneto ignition and was provided with an ash-ejector actuated 
from the cam-shaft. 

That, at least, was the general impression left on my mind. | 
like to close my eyes and imagine myself out in the country with that 
pipe—trying to clear the coiled tube with a stiff grass stalk or feeling 
in my waistcoat pocket for a pinch of crushed ice to put in the cool- 
ing chamber. Then I can open my eyes again and know that after 
all it is not really true. 

The pipe, as the young enthusiast informed me, was patent. At 
first I could not understand that. I could not imagine how any 
dealer could be so unprin- 
cipled—so lost to all sense of 
shame and of his own in- 
terests—as even to want to 
imitate that pipe. 

But there is a reason. 
Consider. There are patent 
pipes far more complicated 
and far less salutary than 
the one which I have de- 
scribed. They could not be 
in existence unless people 
bought them. Why do 
people buy them? ‘The pur- 
chase is the tribute of 
humble and lowly hearts to 
ingenuity. To such inge- 
nuity is a religion. The 
dodgy invention may be un- 
practical and perverse ; it 
may give endless trouble and 
no satisfaction; but so long 
as it is ingenious it will not 
wholly lack worshippers. 

We are all a little like 
that when we are young. I 
myself while suffering from 
extreme youth once bought 
a sword stick. It looked like 
an ordinary walking stick— 
oh the ingenuity of it !—but 
by merely pressing a spring 
the fortunate possessor was 
enabled to draw a_ sword 
from its picturesque interior. 
That, at least, was the case 
when the spring worked 
properly as it often did. I 
used to show that stick to 
older and better men than 
myself and tell them that it 
was a neat idea; they shook 
their heads sadly and turned 
away. Then one day I 
asked myself why I carried 
that stick. The answer was 
that if I were walking in 
the country and happened 
to find a large battle raging 
that stick might be useful 
for the purposes of self- 
defence. But awakened 


Since truth ha’ left the shepherd's tongue, 
Adieu, the cheerful pipe and song ; 
Adieu, the dance at closing day, 

And ah! the happy morn of May. 


How oft he told me I was fair, 

And wove the garland for my hair ; 
How oft for Marian stript the bower 
To fill my lap with every flower! 


‘And carved on ev’ry oak my name” 


MARIAN’S COMPLAINT 
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By Barry Pain. 


conscience pressed me with further questions, Had I ever found 
a battle raging? If I did observe something of the kind in the 
distance should I draw that sword or should I retire in good order 
towards my base of operations ? I answered these questions truth- 
fully, and then with some little difficulty managed to give away that 
sword stick toa man who was no true friend of mine. Since that 
time I have not given to dodgy ingenuity the homage which is the 
due of simple sense. 

The smoke is peculiarly beset by the dodgily ingenious. On 
match boxes alone the waste of ineffective ingenuity has been 
appalling. Some can only be opened by those who know the secret 
—it is hard to keep calm about it. One—and this ina professedly 
Christian country—bears the inscription, ‘‘A match for you.” 
Another touches the snowy peaks of imbecility by the fact that it is 
not made to contain matches at all; as you open it a cap is occa- 
sionally fired, and this sometimes lights the wick of a miniature 
spirit lamp. The man who showed me that—of course it did not 
work-—said that he had never known it to fail before. The worship- 
pers of ingenuity always say that. ‘ Here,” said a man to me, “isa 
new cigarette case; you just press this knob and one cigarette 
slides into your hand.” He pressed the knob twice and nothing 
happened ; the third time a cigarette flew fifty feet into the air and 
burst with a loud report. “Well, that’s a queer thing,” he said. 
I admitted it, and stopped him in the very act of telling me that 
it had never gone wrong 
before. 

But it is not the smoker 
alone who suffers. Take, for 
instance, the — sedulously- 
nourished tradition that it is 
extremely difficult to get an 
ordinary pen and ink, or that 
the labour of dipping the 
pen is excessive and para- 
lyses the forearm. This leads 
men to carry patent pens 
with ink reservoirs in them. 
It is curious that every man 
who owns one says that his 
particular kind is always all 
right but that the others are 
useless. In all my long 
years of sordid journalism I 
have never come upon an 
occasion when I could not 
get an ordinary pen and ink, 
and an ordinary pencil would 
not serve the purpose equally 


well. But the ingenuity of 
the patent pen will never 


want worshippers. Even our 
staid and respectable Post 
Office is smitten with this. 
love for ingenuity. We take 
the telegram form from an 
automatic delivery box, and 
as one is withdrawn another: 
prescnts itself. It is won- 
derful, and the idea might 
be extended. For instance,. 
one might drop a penny in 
the slot and then an_ in- 
genious appaiatus might dis- 
engage one penny stamp 
from the ceiling. It would 
flutter down and you would 
catch it in your hat. 

In brief, much might still 
be done to convert what is 
plain and easy and cheap: 
into what is complicated and 
troublesome and dear; and 
much undoubtedly will be 
done, for thanks to the 
worshippers of ingenuity it 
will always pay. 


No more his gifts of guile I'll wear, 
But from my brow the chaplet tear, 
The crook he gave in pieces break, 
And rend his ribbons from my neck. 


How oft he vowed a constant flame 
And carved on ev'ry oak my name! 
Blush, Colin, that the wounded tree 
Is all that will remember me. 

John Wolcott, 1738 
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Wy did a score of members secure their seats in the House of 

Commons at midnight, fourteen hours before the formal 
opening of Parliament ? Some may have desired to get their names 
in the newspapers ; others were anxious to obtain certain places. 
For instance, Mr. Churchill wished to sit next to his friend, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, who has the corner of the second bench below 
the Opposition gangway. Peers had no 
temptation to stay late out of bed or to visit 
Westminster before breakfast in order to 
secure seats. There is so much room in the 
Upper House that a lord may, as a rule, 
choose his place without any trouble. Both 
Houses were, of course, in perfect trim for 
the session, and attendants and policemen 
seemed quite delighted to have their masters 
back again. The pictures on this page 
show the cleaners outside. Members of the 
House of Commons found their green benches 
looking new, and reporters found a lift for the 
first time to take them to their rooms. 

A green dress was one of the features of 
the opening day. Everybody talked about 
it. While most of the other peeresses at the 
State ceremony were in whites and blacks a 
fair-haired countess appeared in vivid green, 
which contrasted markedly with the crimson 
benches and the robes of the peers. Another 
incident of the brilliant scene in the House 
of Lords was the vivacity of the Japanese 3 
Minister. He talked gaily to many friends, = 


and a short time before the arrival of the CLEANING UP FOR THE M.P.’S 


royal procession he crossed from the diplo- 
matic box to chat with a peeress on the other side of the House. 
Evidently he was a favourite and enjoyed himself. 

The King, as usual, looked very cool and very much at home; 
his eye calmly surveyed the whole scene, and while he was waiting 
for the Commons he exchanged a few words with the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Norfolk. He read his speech in a loud voice 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


DHE TABLE R 


which was distinctly heard in the end gallery where members of the 
House of Commons were seated. He read it with expression and 
glanced at the diplomatic quarter—perhaps at M. Cambon—while 
repeating the words which his Ministers put into his mouth with 
reference to the agreement with France. His Majesty was a frequent 
visitor in the House of Lords during its debates before he succeeded 
to the throne. Now he cannot enjoy that 
pleasure—or perform that duty. Both the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were present 
during the opening debate on this occasion, 
the Prince sitting as a peer on the front cross 
bench and the Princess looking down from 
a gallery. 

Although the House of Commons does 
not always impress the visitor as a very 
imposing assembly it appears to disconcert 
the gallant gentlemen who occupy the office 
of Black Rod. The new holder of the post, 
Admiral Sir Henry Stephenson, entered the 
House bravely enough on the opening day 
to summon the Commons to hear the King’s 
speech read, but instead of halting behind 
the table he was about to walk past it to the 
chair, and when beckoned back he forgot the 
words of his message. Prompted by amiable 
members he uttered broken phrases, and the 
concluding words were supplied by the Speaker 
himself, who hurried forward and walked out 
with Black Rod at the head of the procession. 
e. Perhaps Admiral Stephenson will imitate his 

predecessor and in future read the summons 

from a slip of paper concealed in his hand 
or his hat. His breakdown, however, has endeared him to the 
Commons. They are gratified by signs of respect. 

The cordial salutations of members who had not seen each other 
for six months were soon forgotten in the heat of controversy. Strong 
speeches with electioneering appeals were delivered by the leaders 
of both parties, but they united in a tribute to Sir William Harcourt. 


WHERE THE FEET OF PEERS AND BISHOPS TREAD 
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THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for  & AP 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only \ 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Tust for Baby 


One day two ladies, one of whom carried a baby, entered a well- 
known furnisher’s in the Tottenham Court Road and signified their 
desire to look at some carpets. It was very warm, but the salesman 
cheerfully showed roll after roll until the perspiration streamed from 
his face. Finally one of the ladies asked the other if she did not 
think it was time to go. ‘ Not quite,” was the answer of her com- 
panion ; and then in an undertone she added, “baby likes to see 
him roll them out, and we've plenty of time to catch the train ”— 
Dick Britton, Bucklebury, near Reading. 


The Wrong Joseph 

SCENE: Board School.—EXAMINER: ‘ Now, my boys, we will 
turn to Scripture. You have all heard of Joseph. Now I want you 
to tell me why his brethren put him into the pit.” (Dead silence.) 
“Come, come; surely you must know. Ah ! ” (as little Johnny fran- 
tically waves his arm in the air). ‘The smallest boy in the class 
has to set you all an example. Well, my boy, tell all these dunces 
why Joseph was put into the pit.” ‘Please, sir,” was Johnny’s 
answer, “’Cos he was agoing to tax the people’s food.” (The 
examiner’s reply is not recorded.)—Frederick Kirby, 283, Oxford Road, 
Reading. 

Keeping them Separate 

“This animal, ladies and gents,” said the showman, “is the 
chimpanzee. The remarkable thing about the chimpanzee, ladies 
and gents, is that it comes nearest being a human person of any 
speeshy of the monkey tribe. This here is the chimpanzee, ladies 
and gents,” he continued, “the one inside the cage. Please stand 
a little further back, sir. Youll get mixed,” and he glared at a 
masher who was poking the animal with his cane. 


The Mark of the Lady 


The house surgeon of a London hospital was attending to the 

injuries of a poor woman whose arm had been severely bitten. As 
he was dressing the 
wound he said, “I! can- 
not make out what sort 
of an animal bit you. 
This is too smallfor' a fepesemeore 
horse’s bite and too large | 
for a dog’s.” ‘Oh, sir,” 
replied the patient, “it 
wasn’t a animal—it was 
another lydy.”—C. R, 
Fletcher, Museum Square, 
Leicester. 


Waiting for the Crown 


A schoolmaster once 
said to his boys that he 
would give five shillings 
to anyone that could pro 
pound a riddle that he 
could not solve. ‘‘ Please, 
sir,’ shouted one eager 
little chap with arm out- 
stretched. ‘ Well,” said 
the master, “can you 
give me one?” “Yes, 
sir,” replied the boy, 
“ Why am I like the Prince 
of Wales?” The master 
puzzled his brains for 
some time for an answer, 
but he could not give the 
correct one. At last he 
exclaimed, ‘I’m sure [| 
don’t know.” — “ Why,” 
replied the boy, ‘f because 
I am _ waiting for the 
crown.” He got it.—Miss 
M. Sinclaivy, 71, Aberdeen 
Road, Highbury, N. 


Corruption Invited 

A London cabby of 
intoxicated habits  ap- 
peared at the stand one 
morning with a small 
piece of blue ribbon in 
his buttonhole. One of 
his friends immediately 
noticed this and came up 
to him in profound amaze- 
ment. ‘Ga’ on with yer, 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


A POSER 


Tom: Can’t daddy stop and play with us, auntie? 
Auntie: No, dears; he’s gone to earn your bread and butter 
Tom (eagerly): But how is it he never gets any grease on his trousers? 


Bill,’ says he, “yer ain’t jined the blue-ribbon push, ’ave yer?” 
No,” replied the other slyly, “‘ but yer see I finds it convenient 
like, for when my pals sees this bit of blue ribbon they comes up 
and ‘tempts’ me, and then I fall !”—J. H. Newnham Taylor, the Old 
Parsonage, St. Giles's, Oxford. 


Not the Moral Intended 
A lady visiting the female prisoners in the county gaol presented 
one woman, who was in for drunkenness, with a Bible, saying, “ Read 
the parables and miracles, and next week we'll talk about them.” 
On her return visit the lady asked which one the woman liked best, 
and was promptly answered, “ The miracle where the Lord turned 
water into wine.”—4. 


Both in the Same Boat 

“Charlie, do go and whip our sonny, he has been such a 
naughty boy all day and now persists in hiding himself,” said a 
weary mother to her husband. On entering the bedroom the father 
heard his son under the bed, and to ensure catching him crept after 
him on all fours. ‘“ Hullo! dad,” says the boy, “is she after you 
too ?”’—Miss Constance Sinder, 9, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 


Equal to the Occasion, 

A milkman ina remote Cornish village was brought before the 
court to answer a charge of adulteration of milk. Judge: You are 
charged with a most serious offence, of selling adulterated milk. Have 
you anything to say in answer to the charge. Milkman: Well, your 
worship, the night before it was raining very hard, and the only cause 
I can give is the cow must have got wet through.—John Lawrey, 
Torrington Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


Both Changed 

A professor in one of the Scottish universities who had long been 

a bachelor determined to venture on the married state. He was, 
however, somewhat dubious which lady to ask and how to do it, but 
finally selecting one whom he had known along time he asked her to 
marry him. The lady, sur- 
prised, gave a faint, “ No,” 
and the professor, totally 
unused to the ways of 
womankind, promptly re- 
| treated. On_ reflection, 
however, the lady regretted 
her refusal, and mecting 
the professor shortly after- 
wards she said to him, 

' “Do you remember that 
question you asked me 
the other day?” ‘Yes, 

; indeed,” he replied. 
“And do you remember 
the answer I gave?” 
added the fair one. ‘, Yes, 
I remember that also,” 
he answered. ‘“ Well, 
professor,” she continued 
| shyly, “ i’ve been thinking 
, | the matter over since, and 
lve changed my mind.” 
| “And so have I,” dryly 
| replied the professor. He 
remained a bachelor to the 
end.— William Rowen, 22, 
Grandage Terrace, Bradford. 


Profit Still 


An old lady entered a 
chemist’s shop and asked 
for a bottle of a certain 
preparation, which was 
handed to her by the 
chemist, who informed 
her that the price was 
2s. 6d. The lady being 
shcrt-sighted placed a 
penny on the counter 
thinking it was half-a- 
crown and left the shop. 
A gentleman who was 
present, noticing her mis- 
take, offered to call her 
back. Oh don’t trouble,” 
said the chemist, ‘ there’s 
still a profit.”—C. O'Far- 
vell, Dalyston,  Loughrea, 
Treland, 
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The Humour of the Hlour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 


GREETINGS 


Short Un: Hullo, lamp-post! 
Long Un: Whatcher, subway ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


[eke experiment was entirely successful. It was conducted under 

the strictest surveillance. Clinch himself insisted on being 
searched before he entered his room. And when the finished 
wool was produced the last of Speedy’s distrust vanished for ever. 
We all three travelled up to London together on Monday morning, 
and I very well remember Speedy looking out through the windows 
upon the Surrey woods and seeing nothing whatever of the foliage as 
we passed. He was a stoutly- built, strong man, in face and figure 
an impersonation of common sense. But on this morning his eyes 
were alizht. Clinch had thrown his spell upon him too. 

“ There’s a colossal fortune in this,” he said. ‘Oh, not merely 
for us but for all Yorkshire—for England. We shall so simplify and 
economise in the cost of production that not a country will be able 
to compete. We shall hold a monopoly—a monopoly in cloth !” 

In his ears, too, the great commercial epic was sounding loud. 

“ Think what that means !” he exclaimed. “ Think whatitmeans ! 
I don’t think it wise to go for a patent. Keep your secret, Clinch. 
There’s no fear that anyone else will hit upon it. We must get 
Bradford to come in. Oh, it can be done. There will be opposition, 
of course, but we will break that down. Meanwhile, lll finance 
you.” 

Speedy was quick to act once he had made up his prudent mind. 
A house was taken furnished near to the Marble Arch and over- 
looking Hyde Park. It was a good house and well furnished. 
“We must do the thing well,” said Speedy. ‘‘ No parsimony and 
no fireworks,” Servants were engaged, an excellent cook—upon 
that point Speedy laid the createst stress—-a butler, and a footman. 
Within a fortnight of the visit to Dorking Clinch was installed, and 
that notable series of dinner parties began which was to prelude the 
revolution in the woollen industry. 

I was present at the first, which was also the smallest. There 
were only six seated along the dinner table, three leading Yorkshire 
manufacturers, Speedy, Clinch, and myself. I can see that party 
now, even after this lapse of time. The big dining-room with its 
polished mahogany, its dark hangings, its air of comfort ; the round 
table with its decanters and silver; and Pratt, the burly, shrewd 
Yorkshireman, leaning across the table with his cigar tilted upwards 
from the corner of his mouth. He had one hand upon the sample 
of wool. I remember what a contrast he made to Clinch, who sat 
opposite to him, with his pale face, dark eyes, and rather supercilious 
air. 

“Who knows how the thing’s done ?” asked Pratt. ‘‘ How many 
are in the secret ?” 

“Only myself,” answered Clinch. 

“ Let’s see,” said Pratt. He looked towards me and looked away 
again. “You? No, Youdon’t. But, Speedy, what of you, eh ?” 

“T only know the secret,” Clinch repeated. “1 will explain to 
you now three-quarters of the process. ‘The other quarter | keep to 
myself until you come into the scheme.” 

“That’s fair,’ said Pratt. 

* |] will confess to you that the three-quarters will be of no help 
to any man who does not know the rest.” 

It seemed to me a dangerous plan. But I looked at Clinch. He 
had no hesitation, no fear. He leaned back in his chair perfectly 
secure that no one of his hearers would penetrate his secret. He 
explained the process while those about listened keenly to every 
word—he explained it with a deliberation which was almost careless. 
I, of course, could not understand a word. Lut | understood from 
the faces of the others about the dinner table that the scheme was 
being comprehended and thought good. Clinch stopped. 

“ Another word, and the cat’s out of the bag,” he said. 
here, gentlemen.” 

“Very well,” said Pratt. He had let his cigar go out. He threw 
it into the grate and lighted another. “I speak for myself,” he went 
on. ‘The thing’s good enough for me. I’m in, Speedy.” 

Pratt’s opinion carried weight, and his two companions followed 
him. 

This dinner took place in July. The summer holidays were 
coming on, and I think only one more such party took place before 
the early autumn. I am not quite sure, for I left London myself and 
travelled to Greece in order to follow by sea and land the actual 
wanderings of Ulysses. The hot weather gave me fever. I was 
delayed in my undertaking and I only returned to town early in 
November, just in time to deliver the first of my lectures. It was in 
the second week of that month that I was again present at a dinner 
party in the house by the Marble Arch. 

As I entered the room | saw that in Speedy’s charge the scheme 
had moved. There were quite twenty people present, many of them, 
so far as I could gather from the conversation which went on about 
me, the smaller Bradford manufacturers. Speedy sat next to me and 
1 asked him how things were going. 


“T stop 
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“Finely,” he replied. “ We are going to make a great com- 
bination, The public announcement will be made in less than a 
month. You see,” and he looked round the table, ‘ we have already 
come to the smaller fry. They must come in or be crushed out 
of the trade altogether.” 

The dinner was in most respects a copy of those which had gone 
before. The samples of wool were sent round and examined. 
Some portion of the process was explained and questions were 
invited by Clinch. One difference I noticed, There seemed more 
anxiety on the part of the questioners to know what would be the 
actual cost of the alterations they would have immediately to make 
in their businesses and factories than to estimates of the subsequent 
profits which would follow when the process was in use. 

“They seem to be niggling,” | said to Speedy. 

“They are the small men you see,” said Speedy. 

The party broke up rather late. It was past twelve when Speedy 
and 1, who had remained to the last, took our Jeave of Clinch. He 
came through the hall to the door with us and glanced up at the 
clock as he ‘passed it. 

“1 won’t ask you to stay on to-night,” he said. ‘* Good-bye.” 

That was the last I was ever to see of Clinch. No; I am 
wrong. The night was mild and Speedy walked with me a little 
of my way along Oxford Street. We had gone perhaps a quarter 
of a mile when a man came up behind us, passed us, and walked 
quickly on ahead. He was evidently wearing evening dress and 
a light overcoat above it. I clutched Speedy by the arm. 

‘“* Surely that’s Clinch ?” I said. 

“Ts it? Where?” 

I pointed out the man, who was now some distance in front. 
I had not seen anything of his face so that I was not certain,” 

“Tt looks like him, certainly,” said Speedy. ‘* But one can’t be 
certain. Anyhow it’s no business of ours.” 

At the next corner he jumped into a hansom and drove back 
westwards to his home. I got into an omnibus and jolted along to 
Gray’s Inn. Thither, three mornings later, Speedy came to me. He 
was terribly agitated. He refused to sit down and paced the room 
in the greatest distress. 

“What do you think?” he exclaimed. 
appeared.” 

I started up from my chair. 

‘““ Disappeared ? ”” 

“Yes, vanished completely. There’s nota trace of him, not a 
clue to his whereabouts—nothing ; absolutely nothing !” 

At once just for a second my old suspicion flashed across my mind, 
“Was Clinch an impostor ?” I asked myself, and I only asked the 
question to dismiss it. I did not utter it aloud. 

““ When did he disappear ?” I said. 

“ Three nights ago. You remember we dined at the house.” 

I uttered a cry. 

“Tt was he then who passed us in Oxford Strect.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Speedy. ‘The butler told me that he 
left the house immediately after he was free of us. Why didn’t 
we stop him?” He dropped into a chair—the very chair in 
which Clinch had sat in the early summer when he paid me his 
first visit. 

“Oh, why didn’t we stop him?” he repeated. He was wringing 
his hands like a woman in distress. 

“You know why we didn’t stop him,” I replied. 

Speedy lifted his head and answered, “ Yes,” 

“ Are you sure there was no love affair ?” 

Speedy knitted his forehead over that problem, and then he cried 
out in despair, “I don’t know. I know nothing. Clinch was secret 
about himself. He never opened out, did he ?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘ But there might be letters in the house.” 

““There’s nothing ; absolutely nothing! I have been at the house 
all the morning. Not one of the servants knows a thing. There’s 
not the merest scrap of writing that will give us any help.” 

“When did you first hear that he had disappeared ? ” I asked. 

“Two days ago. ‘That’s the fatal thing. I have lost two days, 
and if it’s—” he paused for a second as though he feared to speak 
the words even to himself—‘“if it’s foul play the loss of those two 
days may just stop us from ever finding him. Let’s get into a 
hansom.” 

He put his hat on his head, helped me into my overcoat, and 
hurried me out of the room. We went down into the Gray’s Inn 
Road and hailed a hansom. 

“Scotland Yard,” cried Speedy, “and as quick as you can.” He 
was in a fever. 

“ Keep a look-out on your side, Royle,” he said, *‘ while I talk to 
you. Vl look out on mine. One of us might see him. Not much 
hope, Lut we mustn’t miss a chance. You see there has been some 
sort of an affair | know. Who she is, what she is, whether she is 


“Clinch has dis- 
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any particular one, I don’t know, But Clinch has gone away before, 
only he has never stayed away. He has disappeared, only he has 
come back again. That’s why | have lost two days. | thought he 
would come back until this morning.” 

“He may have eloped,” I suggested as the cab turned down 
Chancery Lane. 

“Tl have thought of that. But would he?” exclaimed Speedy. 
“Would he with all this colossal future waiting for him? I don’t 
know. ‘These quiet, secret men—you never know. But I am afraid 
of something else.” 

“Of what ?” 

“Of one of those queer accidental things which strike a man 
down just as he is coming into his kingdom. I havea story in my 
mind. There was an Englishman who lived for fifteen years in 
Tibet as a. Tibetan, doing Government work, mapping, exploring, 
and the rest. No one in Tibet suspected. He lived the life, spoke 
the tongue, and no one knew. Not a cheerful life, eh ? Quite cut 
off from his friends 
or anyone of his 
race. Well, after 
fifteen years his 
work was done, 
and back he came 
to India with his 
maps and notes and 
his figures, and all 
kinds of honours 
and rewards waiting 
for him. And he 
was murdered by 
some robbers just 
inside the Indian 
fronticr and all his 
maps destroyed. 
That’s the kind of 
thing I am afraid 
of in Clinch’s case. 
Here he was with 
success just within 
the grasp of his 
fingers, and he may 
have been murdered 
for the handful’ of 
coins he had in his 
pocket.” 

I had never seen 
Speedy so moved. 
I would not have 
believed it possible 
that he could have 
been so moved by 
the loss of anyone 
who was not very 
dear to him. But 
Clinch had thrown 
his spell upon both 
of us. 

“ Here we are,” 
Speedy cried as the 
cab stopped. 

We told our 
story to the in- 
spector, and as he 
listened I not ced 
that a smile of 
amusement — strug- 
gled into his impas- 
sive face. 

“Oh, I know 
what you are think- 
ing.’ said Speedy. 
You are thinking 
that Clinch has 
fooled us, that he 
is an impostor and 
has done a_ bolt. 
But that’s not true. 
I know very well 
what I am talking 
about. His process was perfectly genuine. 
huge fortune if he had stayed here.” 

‘The inspector’s face became grave again. 

“Then the case looks bad,” he said. “ Three nights ago he left 
the house, you say ?” 

He took every detail which we could give him down in a book, 
and as he wrote them down I realised how meagre they were. The 
house in the Bayswater Road was searched from floor to ceiling. 
We waited with a lingering hope for a month, for two months, for 
three. The police could discover nothing. Clinch had disappeared. 
He carried with him his secret. No one knew the last process by 
which the wool oil was fixed. The house by the Marble Arch was 
given up and the great monopoly of cloth became once more a 
dream. 

Speculation was rife as to the reason of Clinch’s disappearance. 
The view which cained most adherents held that he had been lured 
on that night of his last dinner into some foul den and then mur- 
dered for what he had upon his person. But thirteen years later | 
chanced upon the truth. 


He must have madea 


BITS OF A BY-ELECTION—FROM OUR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 
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I was crossing Westminster Bridge one November evening about 
six o’clock on my way to Waterloo Station. It was an evening of 
fog, although the fog was not dense. As I passed beneath a lamp- 
post there came out of the fog towards me a face which I seemed 
dimly to recognise. I hesitated as one will do when he is uncertain 
whether to stop or not. The man whom I recognised but could net 
identify hesitated too. He looked at me with a puzzled glance as 
though he were searching his memory for my name. Then he 
passed on. I walked slowly on my way for a few paces trying to 
recollect where I had secn his face. I stopped again automatically 
and looked back. I saw that the man had stopped, too, just as I had, 
and was looking after me as I was looking after him. I turned and 
walked towards him. Slowly, it seemed to me reluctantly, he in his 
turn came towards me. As we met he touched his hat. 

“1 seem to know your face,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “ You are Professor Royle. 
to poor Mr. Clinch over there at the Marble Arch.” 


I was butler 


At once I re- 
membered. The 
story had grown 


rather dead to me 
by this time but the 


butler’s words re- 
vived it vividly. 
SaVessolersaide 


“That was a sad 
affair.” 

The butler 
nodded his head. 

“Yes, sir,” and 
he added, “you 
were dining at the 
house on the night 
when Mr. Clinch 
was murdered.” 

“Murdered ?” I 
exclaimed. “Are 
you sure of that? 
He disappeared. 
That is all we 
know.” 

“Oh yes, sir, he 
was murdered,” the 
butler persisted. ‘ I 


know very well.” 
Then he looked 
around him. ‘ It’s 


so very long since, 
sir, that I'll tell you 


how I[know. That 
evening as the 
gentlemen were 
leaving I helped two 
of them on with 
their coats. They 
took no notice of 
me; they were 


thinking of other 


things. I heard one 
say, ‘This means 
ruin to us you know,’ 
and I heard the 
other reply, ‘It 
would mean ruin, 
but it will never 


come off. You'll 
see.’ I didn’t take 
much notice of the 
words at the time, 
sir, but I remem- 


bered them after- 
wards. I remem- 
bered, too, that 


they were spoken 
with a great deal of 


conviction.’ 
“But why on 
earth didn’t you 


come forward and 
say this at the time?” I asked. The man shuffled his feet on the 
pavement. 

“ Well, sir, I didn’t remember the names of the gentlemen. I 
didn’t see what good it would do, Mr. Clinch having gone, and—and— 
well, I told my wife about it and she said, ‘ Hold your tongue. It won’t 
do you any good to.be mixed up in it.’ And upon that the butler 
touched his hat again and disappeared into the fog. 

I remembered now that the party was one of the small men. I 
recollected how the conversation had run on the cost of the altera- 
tions consequent upon the revolution of the trade once the process 
was adopted. Yes, undoubtedly here was the clue, discovered 
thirteen years too late. How the murder was committed—whether the 
occasion had been planned or arose by chance from Clinch’s 
departure from the house—remains, and will remain, a mystery. But 
this is clear, the great monopoly which was so to help England 
was stopped by a crime, and the crime was committed by one 
of the smaller men who was likely to go under in the process of 
change. 

THE END. 
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Curate: My good man, where do you learn that language? 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Lady Evelyn Guin- 
ness. — Lady Evelyn 
Guinness is a daughter 
of the Earl of Buchan, 
whose good looks and 
short stature earned 
for him in his youthful 
days the sobriquet of 
“The Pocket Adonis.” 
Resembling her father, 
Lady Evelyn is petite 
and wonderfully pretty, 
with delicate Dresden- 
china colouring and 
soft fair hair. She is 
generally voted the 
best dance rin London. 
Marrying Lord 
Iveagh’s youngest son 
just two years ago 
when only eighteen 
she startled London 
society as its youngest 
hostess by giving a 
very successful ball 
almost immediately 
afterwards. Indeed, 
no smart dance is 
complete without the 
charming little lady. 
In the opera season 
she is frequently to be 
seen in Lady Iveagh’s 
box, wearing beautiful 
jewels and looking like 
a princess in a fairy 
story. Lord Iveagh, 
who is many times a 
millionaire, settled 
princely incomes on 
his three sons, who 
were all married in the 
same year, and besides her Dublin home Lady Evelyn is mistress 
of a beautiful old place near Bury St. Edmunds, where Qucen 
Alexandra paid her a visit on the occasion of her recent stay at 
Culford, Lord Cadogan’s seat. 


An ‘Interesting Alliance. —The mariage of Captain F. W. 
Stanley and Lady Alexandra Acheson will make a new connecting 
link between Chatsworth and Knowsley, for Captain Stanley’s 
fiancée is a granddaughter of the Duchess of Devonshire and a ccn- 
stant visitor both there and at Devonshire House. She is one of 
the three charming sisters who figured in the much-abused and much- 
bepraised picture by Sargent which is now at Chatsworth, and like 
her sister, Lady Mary Acheson, is very fond of golf, though not 
quite so good a player. Lady Mary, it may be said, is one of our 
best lady amateurs. Captain Stanley was out in South Africa and 
was badly wounded during the war. So was Lady Alexandra’s 
brother, Viscount Acheson, who was in the Coldstreams and who 
was hit at the Modder before he went up to Kimberley with General 
Pretyman. 


Missed a Fortune.—The new master of the Quorn, Captain F. 
Forester, is a cousin of Lord Forester and a grandnephew of the 
last Duke of Cleveland, from whom he inherited a good deal of 
property, but he had the ill luck to miss a great part of the fortune 
which the duke intended to come to him. The huge estates in 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Shropshire would have been his if the present 
Lord Barnard, then a commoner, had not been adjudged by the 
House of Lords to be the rightful heir to the barony of Barnard, 
one of the duke’s many titles, so the captain lost the best part of his 
fortune. The Foresters are a very old Shropshire family, though the 
peerage was created only in 1821. 
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A Lucky Man.— 
All his friends and 
most of his rivals con- 
sider Mr. Francis Far- 
quhar a lucky man. 
Certainly his bride that 
is to be is one of the 
most charming girls in 
society as well as one 
of the most artistic 
and accomplished. 
Lady Evelyn Hutchin- 
son, with her Irish blue 
eyes and the clear 
complexion that goes 
with them, is quite a 
contrast to her dark- 
eyed and equally 
clever sister, Lady 
Norah. Both are well 
read and both are 
quite capable at a 
pinch of making a 
living as lightning car- 
toonists. Mr. Choate, 
at least, could give 
Lady Evelyn a certifi- 
cate for successful por- 
traiture since he was 
the subject of one of 
her cleverest sketches. 
Lady Evelyn, by the 
way, has an excellent 
voice and sings 
cuarmingly at society 
functions. Mr. Far- 
quhar is a_ grandson 
of Speaker Brand and 
a cousin of Lord 
Farquhar. His elder 
brother, who was in 
the Seaforths, lost his 
life in the Black Mountain. Expedition, and he is now the only 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Farquhar, the present head of the 
family. He was out in South Africa with General Pole-Carew 
and has since dri'led John Chinaman at Wei-hai-Wei and fought 
the Mullah in Somaliland. 


Lafayette, Dublin 


An Anglo-Italian Duchess.—The memoirs of the Italian Duke 
of Sermoneta by his English widow ought to be interesting reading. 
The Dowager Duchess of Sermoneta has seen a good deal of lif. 
since she left her English home to be the third wife of the late duke. 
An aunt of Lord Howard de Walden, she prefers living in England, 
though she also has a house at Florence and spends a good deal of 
her time there. She has some magnificent jewellery, including probably 
the finest collection of pearls in the world with the exception of those 
in royal hands. This is saying a good deal, for most of the Italian 
women of position are well provided with gems. 


Romance of Real Life.—Lord and Lady Stradbroke have taken 
quite a fancy to Beaulieu and are the new tenants of the late Lord 
Salisbury’s historic villa. Lady Stradbroke is a beauty of the peerage. 
Her mother, Mrs. Keith Fraser, was a daughter of the well-known 
Madame de Falbe by her first marriage with Mr. Dudley Ward, and 
was also a very beautiful woman. General Fraser, her father, too, 
was reckoned the handsomest man in the royal ex/ourage during 
the last reign. Madame de Falbe, by the way, had very varied 
matrimonial luck. Her first husband was poor and the marriage 
unhappy. Then she married a very wealthy man, Mr. Gerard 
Leigh. They had a magnificent house in Grosvenor Square, and 
their entertainments were famous. It was after her third marriage 
to the young Danish Minister, however, that she reached the summit 
of ambition and became a personal friend of Queen Victoria. 
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THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA AND THE CZAREWITCH 
The First Portrait of the Heir to the Russiam Throne. 


This is one of a series of; imperial portraits of the Russian Royal Family of which the copyright for the United Kingdom is vested in The Sphere and 
Tatler, Ltd. The portrait has just been sanctioned by the Czar. The Czarewitch, Alexis Nicolaievitch, was born July 30, 1904 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A SUNNY MORNING A GROUP OF HEIFERS 


First Prize—Miss Arden, 14, Mont-le-Grand, Heavitree, Exeter Second Prize—R. W. Cole, College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury 


We pay each week the sum of “Guarding Granny,’’ J. Schollick, 11, Guys 
Cliff, Bradford, Yorks. 

“Church at Huntingdon in which Oliver 
Cromwell was Christened,"’ E. J. W. Groves, 
Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxford. 

* Aiguille du Dru, from Chamounix,’’ Mrs. 
3erry, Fairholm, Ilkley, Yorks. 

* Passing Through the Lock,'’ P. W. Morris, 
52, Chalk Hill, Bushey. 

“ Nest of Young Blackbirds,"' J. H. Saunders, 
67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 

“Cornish Fisherfolk,’’ H. S. Jacques, Glou- 
cester House, Cheltenham. 

‘Deal Castle,"’ R. Frederic Tyler, Berrylands 
House, Surbiton. 

‘Our Village Cobbler.’’ Miss A. M. Ryves, 
Riffle Vale House, near Dover. 

‘Breaking Clouds,’’ Miss A. Fox, 20, Cak- 
field Road, Stroud Green. 

“Evening on the Paugong Lake,’’ Captain 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters in this Competition 
must be sent'to the Kodak Editor, Ture TaTLEe 
Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returnet 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must 
have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear description of 
the subject. Only one photograph may be sent 
at one time. The negative is not required. 

This. week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 


following subjects :— COMPANY! EYES RIGHT aot: Addiscombe, Lowther Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 
“Monument cf Burns at Kilmarnock,’ E. Third Prize—H. J. Bellamy, 5, Richmond Road, Chesterton, ‘Their Guardian,’’ Mrs. R. W. Foster, 
Westoby, 6, Union Road, Wernbley. Cambridge 6, Neville Court, Abbey Road, N.W. 


A KERRY SEAWEED-GATHERER SUNSET IN MID-ATLANTIC 
Fourth Prize—Miss Elsie McClure, Glenhazel, Kenmare, co. Kerry Fifth Prize—Miss Millicent McLaughlin, 18, Ashley Place, S.W. 
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Our Snow and Ice Competition—The Prizewinners. 


WINTER IN THE PARK 


F. Parkin, 12, Sheaf Gardens, Sheffield, has won the No. 3 Pocket Kodak valued at $3 12s. 6d. with the above admirable example 


The following are highly commended for excellent photographs sent in ;— Miss Ferard, 54, Burton Court, Lower Slcane Street, £.W. 


Andrew Thomson, Lonach, Paignton. A. M. Buchanan, Bank of Scotland, George Street, Edinburgh. 


C. F. Shaw, Datly Express, Nottingham. A. V. Parkin, the Cottage, Bishopstoke, Hants, 


W. 


C. E. Collings, Tudor House, Scarborough. 


{. Daw, High Street, Hunstanton. Mrs. Lloyd, Rhagatt, Corwen, North Wales. 


C. T. Holland, 2a, Princes Road, Liverpool. 
Miss Ratsey, Langton House, Alverstoke Hants. Miss Griffiths, Benetield, Cundle. 


GLACIER-CLIMBING IN THE ENGADINE A SUSSEX HIGHWAY IN WINTER 


Constance Turner, 6, Luton Terrace, Edinburgh Winifred Bailey, 3, Tisbury Road, Hove, Sussex 
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The “Greatest” Mam on Earth—Machnow, the Russian 


MADAME CHIQUITA LEADS THE GIANT BEFORE THE AUDIENCE THE GIANT, HIS MANAGER, AND MADAME CHIQUITA 
Madame Chiquita is only 18 in. high. Machnow is 9 ft. 3 in. As they stand before the audience at the Hippodrome, Leicester Square 


GULLIVER AND THE LILLIPUTIAN—‘‘ TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION” 
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Giant, now to be Seem at 


THE TATLER 


the London Hippodrome. 


THE FEET OF THE GIANT 


As compared with those of a normal man 


ittle more than two 
weeks ago a youth- 

ful Russian of extraordi- 
nary size arrived in this 
country. His name is 
Machnow, and he was 
born at Charkow in 
Russia twenty - three 
years since. So faras is 
known up to the present 
he is not only the tallest 
but in every way the 
largest giant that has 
ever been known. Yet he 
is in no sense a “ freak,” 
for his extraordinary de- 
velopment has been re- 
markably proportionate. 
His height in English 
measurement is 9g ft. 
3 in.; his hands, from 
the wrist to the top of 
the middle finger, mea- 
sure 2 ft.; he weighs 
360 lb., or only 4 Ib. less 
than 26 stone. 

Nor do Machnow’s 
eating powers fall short 
of what is to be expected 
in a creature of such 
size. He breakfasts at 
nine a.m. and has from 
one to two quarts of milk 
or tea, sixteen  hard- 
boiled eggs, and from 
six to eight small loaves 
and butter. He lunches 
at noon upon 2} lb. of 
meat, 5 lb. of potatoes, 
and a quart of beer. 
Dinner, at five p.m., 
consists of a large basin 
of soup, from 3 to 5 Ib. 
of meat and vegetables 
3 lb. of bread, and : 
quart or more of beer. 
He has supper at nine 
p.m. and polishes off ter 
to fifteen eves, several 
loaves and butter, and a 
quart of tea. 

Machnow is at pre- 
sent one of the chief 
attractions in a very ex- 
cellent programme at the 


THE GIANT AT BREAKFAST WITH COMPANIONS OF NORMAL HEIGHT 


spe TE EPEAT PE 


MADAME CHIQUITA HAS SOMETHING TO SAY TO GIANT MACHNOW 
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THE HAND OF THE GIANT 


As compared with Madame Chiquita’s and that of a normal man 


London Hippodrome. 
He made his first public 
appearance about a week 
ago in company with a 
little lady 18 in. high, 
who led him into the 
arena after having given 
the audience some parti- 
culars of the giants 
parentage and size. It 
was a unique picture— 
this new illustration of 
“the long and the short 
of it” standing alone in 
the middle or a great 
house. Hewas escorted 
through the different 
parts of the building by 
the acting manager of 
the Hippodrome and 
shook hands in a friendly 
way with many of the 
audience. 

Machnow has a 
father, a mother, and a 
wife of ordinary stature. 
Of the last-named he is 
so fond as scarcely to 
allow her to be for a 
moment out of his sight. 
He occupies.a capacious 
room at the top of the 
Hippodrome and has his 
daily exercise in the 
auditorium at a_ time 
when no curious eyes 
are upon him. As this 
became monotonous he 
insisted upon getting 
into the open air; so a 
motor car was requisi- 
tioned, and having been 
insured against accidents 
for £5,000 he paid a 
visit to Brighton and 
caused a great deal of 
wonderment by the way. 
At one of the halting 
places ex voute Mach- 
now provided consider- 
able amusement for the 
village crowd by shaking 
hands with a young 
lady standing on the first- 
floor balcony of an hotel. 
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PEOPLE WHO EARN THEIR. LIVING BY RISKING THEIR. x 


FLYING TOBOGGANING 


THE CHAMPION PYRAMID ‘‘ UNDERSTANDER ” 


Ameen Abou Hamad carrying nine Arabs. These Arab 


troupes are extraordinarily agile and always display 


great courage. They are first-rate tumblers and 


Performed by Raoul Mombat, who comes down the chute in the car. 
The result is seen in the picture in the opposite corner 


WALKING ON SWORDS 


Ching Ling Soo at the Hippodrome. This trick 
is a favourite with Chinese jugglers 


It would be an interesting fact to know how many 

people are encaged night after night in the amuse- 

ment places of the world in risking their necks to 

amuse other people. The popularity of music-halls 

has immensely increased the number of these “* mounte- 

banks” as they would have been called in another 
age. Their ingenuity is wonderful 


AN ELEPHANT ‘‘UNDERSTANDER ” 


One of the Novelles. The elephant and the pony have 
to be very quiet for the boy to preserve his balance 


gymnasts 


BALANCING 


Frank de Witt and Robert Burns 
The pole is made of bamboo 


THE LEZ FE 


They balance t 


hemselves | 
have rarely 


RY 
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YECKS IN MID-AIR—SOME STRANGE FORMS OF AMUSEMENT. 


en 


SSH 


CYCLING THE SUSPENDED “CIRC” 


‘ The “circ” has been circled in a great many ways both 
| in a horizontal and a vertical position. The favourite 
method is with a cycle, but a motor car has also been 


used—sometimes at great risk FLYING TOBOGGANING 


When the car is suddenly stopped Raoul Mombat flies through the 
air to a trapeze hanging from the roof 


Though England produces, perhaps, the lareest number 
ot circus riders—the famous family of Cooke alone 
being represented in every country in the world—the 
great mass of acrobats come from Germany. There 
are regular training schools for acrobats on the Conti- 
nent, kept mostly by ex-acrobats, who make a living 
ae: in their retired days in a variety of ways 


pone 
EREZ TROUPE BALANCING BARREL-JUMPING SNYDER, THE TRICK-CYCLE EXPERT 
e an unsupported ladder, and Frank de Witt and Robert Burns. These tricks are performed by Annie Hartley and He runs upstairs on his wheel and then drops 
had an accident Japanese jugglers are adepts at this Arthur Hartley to the ground without injuring the cycle 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The New St. James's 
Play.—Mr. Sutro’s latest 
work,  JZollentrave on 
Women, is likely to fill the 
St. James’s for many a 
night. The story —a 
middle-aged love - lorn 
bachelor lawyer and the 
young ward who falls in 
love with him—is_ not 
new, but the setting is 
fresh and Mollentrave is 
great as played by Mr. 
Ieric Lewis, who carries off 
all the honours. Mollen- 
trave has evolved a theory 
of women and practises it 
on (1) Sir Joseph Balsted, 
(2) on the girl who falls in 
love with him, (3) on her 
real lover, Balsted’s 
nephew, (4) on his own 
daughter, Lady Claude 
Derenham, (5) on a peer 
who goes on proposing to 
Lady Claude. The theory 
reduces itself to a primary 
belief in the contrariness 
of Cupid, and even when it 
does not work Mollentrave 
never admits its failure. 
He is a delightful optimist 


Campbell & Gray 
THE ELABORATE ELECTRIC-LIGHT SWITCHBOARD ON DRURY LANE STAGE 


who will give you the most 
enjoyable of evenings. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel is very 
good as Balsted and Miss 
Marion Terry is peculiarly 
charming as Lady Claude. 
Everybody in the little 
cast is good. Quite a 
success even if somewhat 
conventional, and unques- 
tionably farcical. 


“The Lady of Leeds.” 
- Mr. Robert Marshall’s 
latest effort at Wynd- 
ham’s is a rather poor 
attempt to burlesque the 
ridiculous Lady of Lyons. 
It opens gaily, but it 
tails off sadly for lack of 
ideas. Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith plays the part of 
Jerome Robinson, who is 
the double of Claude 
Melnotte, while Pauline 
takes the form of Miss 
Euphemia Chitty, a ginger- 
ale manufacturing mil- 
lionaire’s daughter, played 
by Miss Nancy Price, who 
practically repeats her 
performance of Ze¢ty 


MR. ERNEST D’AUBAN, THE 
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Campoell & Gray 


STAGE MANAGER AT DRURY LANE, IN COMMAND OF THE SWITCHBOARD 
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Miss Madge Lessing, now at the Coliseum. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
Miss Lessing, who left the cast of Sergeant Brue to appear at the Coliseum, where she i making a success with her songs, English by birth but has lived most 


of her life in America 
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Charles Warner 


A Dutch Player.—Mr. Henry de Vries 
performs a remarkable feat at the Royalty, 
which he has taken for the season with a 
double bill. It opens with a two-act farce 
adapted from Labiche by Mr. Grundy under 
the title of Zhe Diplomatists, which is old- 
fashioned but capitallyjacted by experienced 
players like Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Charles 
Groves, Miss Marie IIllington, and Mr. George 
Raiemond. The feature of the programme is 
A Caseof Arson, which deals with the burn- 
ing of a cigar factory by a man, whose child, 
by a grim irony, lost her life in the fire. An 
examining magistrate (played by Mr. Vibart) 
holds a preliminary inquiry at which Mr. de 
Vries plays seven parts: (1) the incendiary, 
(2) his idiot brother, (3) his father-in-law, (4) 
a policeman, (5) an innkeeper, (6) a grocer, 
(7) a house-painter. The playlet isa tour de 
force on the part of Mr. de Vries, who varies 
his figure, height, and accent in a remarkable 
manner. He speaks English excellently. 


Melodrama Burlesqued.—I have often 
wondered whether Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
adinirable skit on melodramatic conventions 
did not kill that strange throbbing product. 
To burlesque ‘‘drawma” at the present time 
is like thrashing a dead horse, but the mem- 
bers of the Walsingham Club enjoyed Zhe 
Finger of Fate none the less for that, when 
it was presented to them the other Sunday 
evening by a very clever company which 
included Miss Ethel Irving, Miss Connie 
Iediss, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, and Mr. Charles 
Warner. The poster, which I reproduce, was 
excellent. Another burlesque on “ drawma ” 
called The Zrack of Blood was played at an 
actors’ féte last summer in a burlesque booth. 

The Garrick Club.—The indefatigable 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a book about 
the Garrick Club which Mr. Elliot Stock has 
published. The club is famous for its portraits 
of play-actors. 


Aubrey Fitzgerald 
“THE FINGER OF FATE” 


Connie Ediss Sydney Ellison Daisy Thimm 
AS PLAYED AT THE WALSINGHAM CLUB 


“THE FINGER OF FATE” POSTER 


“Someone has put whisky in my soda” 


A BURLESQUE BOOTH 


3C0 


Ethel Irving Biograph 


A Useful Annual.—7he Era Annual has 
reappeared with an unusual number of por- 
traits. It seems a pity, however, that it does 
not constitute itself more of an epitome o! the 
year’s work, replacing the stories written by 
actors by something more solid. The annual 
would become more useful for reference. 


Opera in the Halls.—The Palace has 
quickly followcd the lead of the Lyceum, for 
on Monday a new operetta will be presented 
there. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, is the composer, 
and Mr. Henry A. Lytton, whom I regard as 
the finest light-opera artist in England, the 
librettist. Thus the excellent acoustic pro- 
perties of the house, which were so enthusi- 
astically praised by musical critics and other 
experts when it was opened with grand opera 
fifteen years ago, will again be fully appre- 
ciated, and to some extent old associations 
will be revived, while Mr. Herman Finck’s 
orchestra will have a fine opportunity. 

Mr. Charles Williams.— Mr. Charles 
Williams is giving two more concerts together 
with the London Symphony Orchestra in the 
Queen’s Hall. The series opened with a mest 
excellent programme showing a much greater 
variety than is usual at orchestral concerts, 
for we had Bach, Brahms, Gluck, Spohr, Elgar, 
and Dvorak. Miss Clara Butt sang Elgar’s 
sea songs. I like the one written to Dr. Gar- 
nett’s lines, “ Where Corals Lie.” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s words, on the other hand, would throttle 
any composer. At the next concert, on 
Tuesday, Miss Marie Brema will sing. ‘The 
third concert is on March 21. 


The Wave Theory of Amusements.—We 
want a second Helmholtz, for a manager has 
been explaining to me that audiences, even of 
successful plays, move in waves. The book- 
ing returns reach a climax and then subside. 
Nobody knows why, and the curious thing is 
that cne theatre affects another, 
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Ff, brown 


MISS EVELYN HUGHES 


Miss Evelyn Hughes.— Miss Evelyn 
Hughes has been making many friends in the 
new musical comedy, A/éss Mischief, written 
by Mr. Reginald Bacchus and composed by 
Dr. Osmond Carr. 


An Australian Player.—Australia is send- 
ing us actresses as well as singers. Miss Lena 
Israsch, who is Australian by birth, began her 
stage career in Sydney under the management 
of that well-known English player, Mr. George 
Rignold, as the boy in Henry V. She took 
the zzgénze parts with Mrs. Brown Potter and 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew in their extensive réfertoire 
and then supported the American actress, 
Miss Nance O’Neill, in a round of parts in 


Bograiph Suadtio 
MISS KATHLEEN PARLOW 


South Africa. She remained in the latter 
country for two years with Mr. Herbert Flem- 
ming’s comedy company and enjoyed the 
experience—which seldom falls to the lot of 
so young an artist—of appearing in many 
leading characters, including Lady Winder- 
mere, Kate Derwent in A Fool's Paradise, 
and Mrs. Mildmay in S¢z/1 Waters Run Deep. 
Miss Brasch then determined to try her luck in 
London, and was fortunate in being engaged 
by Mr. Tree for His Majesty’s Theatre, where 
she acted Lady Carrolby in The Last of the 
Dandies and understudied the part of Rosy 
Sky in The Darling of the Gods. Another 
colonial newcomer is Miss Kathleen Parlow, 
a violinist who hails from Canada. 


Miss May Belfort.—Miss May Belfort 
has not lacked advertisement. Some time 
ago it was reported that she was engaged to 
General Ben Viljoen, the famous Boer general. 
The story was denied. The other week, how- 
ever, it was reported in an American paper 
that Miss Belfort had thrashed the general 
with a horsewhip in the Coliseum at Chicago, 
and now that is denied. 


Is Musical Comedy Done ?—Mr. George 
Edwardes has repeated in London a state- 
ment he made in New York, that musical 
comedy is played out. Personally, I am very 


H. Walter Barnett 
MISS LENA BRASCH 


glad to think it is so, for latterly some of 
the dreariest evenings I have ever spent in 
my life have been wasted on this stupid pro- 
duct which is now swallowing itself up ina 
tiot of vulgar expense. I could see a comic 
opera like Veronigue half-a-dozen times, but 
I have almost to be bribed to betake myseif 
to musical comedy. This is not because I 
am superior but because, as I learn from 
Mr. Edwardes, everybody is dead sick of it. 
Every dog has its day, and musical comedy 
has quite served its purpose. 


A Newcomer.—Musical drama, whether 
it is going to be musical comedy or light 
opera, has been distinctly strengthened by Mr. 
George Edwardes’s annexation of Mr. Gordon 
Cleather, who is now playing Mr. Coffin’s part 
in Zhe Cingalee. Mr. Cleather is the great- 
grandson of a very distinguished soldier, 
General Gabriel Gordon. He was born in 
Sardinia, has lived in New York, and has 
been a professor of singing in Dublin. He 
began his stage career in JZy Lady Jolly, 
sang in /é and Little Christina, understudied 
Mr. Rea in Vervonigue, and has now reached 
Daly’s. He hasa very charming voice and 
was quite the feature of the O. P. dinner the 
other night when he sang the delightful song 
called “Eldorado.” Mr. Coffin himself is 
now playing the hero in Veronigue. 
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MISS MAY BELFORT 


A New Regulation.—Mr. Curzon has 
staried a new idea. On the back of my 
ticket for the first night of Our Flat at the 


Comedy was printed this lesend :— 


Under no circumstances can this ticket be exchanged 
or the money returned. 

This ticket is sold subject to the right of the manager 
to make alteration in the cast which may be rendered 
necessary by illness or other unavoidable causes. 


The End of St. James’s Hall.—St. James’s 
Hall has ended its career, for the site is to be 
given over to a new hotel. I have always 
considered the hall one of the most depress- 
ing places in London. Indeed, the architec- 
ture of concert halls is in its infancy ; nearly 
every hall I have ever been in is hideous, I 
think the nicest hall in London is the A£olian. 


Eltis & Walery 


‘“VERONIQUE” 


MR. HAYDEN COFFIN IN 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. V.—Youmg George. 


It is Sunday afternoon and F. R. is in his study quietly reading about radium in 
his ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’? after the manner of the average English 
gentleman, ‘‘ Mr. Grossmith’? is announced. Enter G. G. Junior in completely 
comic kit, His top hat has been designed by an architect, not a hatter, He 
wears a gent’s frontless morning coat, a linoleum bullet-proof fancy vest, d’Orsay 
trousers, and torpedo boots. Unaccompanied by the entire Gaiety chorus, he 
seems singularly solitary. 

F R.: Hullo, loyal friend ! 

*- G.G. Junior: Hullo, staunch companion of my youth ! 
(Overcome with emotion, they shake hands and almost shed 
salt tears.) 

So youre back from America ! 
time ? ‘ 

G. G. JUNIOR: Bully. 

F. R.: I notice you’ve acquired a slight American accent. 

G. G. JUNIOR: That’s so, Frank, And I have also acquired 
a lot of excellent American songs. 

F. R.: Good. What are they ? 

G. G. JUNIOR (firmly): Pardon me. Though few people 
admire and respect Seymour Hicks more than I, there is no reason 
why I should tell the names of my songs to any human being. You 
understand, Frank ? sesnicas 

F. R. (feigning intelligence): Absolutely. (Changing the 
subject)’ The School Girl seems to have been a great success in 
New York? — 

G. G. JUNIOR (placing his strong right hand firmly on ¥.R’s 
weak left shoulder): My dear boy, The School Girl is in America 
what Zhe Belle of New York was in England. It’s an infernal 
classic. 

F, R. : And the Americans stood your clothes without a murmur ? 

G. G. JUNIOR (metaphorically): They ate them. One of the 
leading papers stated that in the matter of dress | almost reached 
the level of Vesta Tilley (dawghs a sinister laugh). And Edna 
May was a huge success. You know, she had scarcely been heard 
of in the States before she made her great hit in 7e Belle here. 
Well, now Americans recognise that just as Edison invented electric 
light so England invented Edna. All of which is well and makes 
for peace. 

F. R.; Did anybody else put in good work ?. 

G. G. JUNIOR (with no sign of unprofessional jealousy): Yes, 
Blakeley was very popular. I remember going into a shop to buy 
some socks and the girl said, “That fat fellow in your piece was 
peachy. You ain’t—bad.” 

F. R. (presuming on a long friendship): Ave you sure she was 
tight—about you ? 

G. G. JUNIOR: I may or may not have been funny, but I heard 
on all sides that I was RE-fined. The Americans are making a cosy 
corner in refinement. . (Reflec¢zvely) It was very nice of them to let 
me reimport ‘‘ The Cosy-corner Girl.” : 

F. R. (22 surprise): That was originally American, was it ? 

G. G. JUNIOR: Of course. By the bye, I got a strange letter from 
a strange girl about that song. Said she, “If you'll stroke my arm 
like you do Edna’s in ‘The Cosy Corner’ I’ll give you the new 
diamond safety brooch that Uncle Jesse gave me last Thanksgiving 
Day. It would be just cunning to fasten those cute little flannel 
collars of yours with.” 

F. R. (asking for information) : Did you do a deal? 

G. G. JUNIOR: Great Scot, no! I wasn’t going to dabble in 
heirlooms. . 

F.R. (from his heart): Noble fellow ! 

G. G. JUNIOR (also from his heart): Nobility of character 
seems to come naturally after the excellent time the Americans gave 
me. Such hospitality! Such kindness! They didn’t treat me like 
a brother. No; they treated me like a rich uncle suffering from 
appendicitis. 

F. R. (jealously): Also, The New York World called you the 
Beau Brummel of the horse show. 

G. G. JUNIOR: Guilty. But why rub it in? [Pve been called 
lots of other things. For instance, Mrs..Stuyvesant B. Clam, the 
lady who does all the neat things at Newport—— 

F.R.: Who invented the skunk party ? 

G. G. JUNiorR: Yes. She was talking about me to a friend of 
hers, Ottilie P. Chowder, the wife of the Artificial Egg King, and 
she called me bourgeois—rightly or wrongly. ‘ That’s one higher 
than a baron, ain’t it?” asked Mrs. Chowder. 


BheRs: D.d you have a good 


its 
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F. R.: You were over there for the election. 
at all ? 
G. G. JUNIOR (candidly) : 


Did you help 


No. But a funny thing happened 


to me. Of course, Judge Parker polled very few votes against 
Roosevelt. Well, after the election a stranger spoke to me in the 


Lambs’ Club. Said he, ‘Did you vote for Parker?” I answered, 
“No.” He reflected for a minute and then said, Anyhow, some 
chump head did, and I thought maybe it was you.” 

F. R.: Is there any truth in the terrible rumour about you ? 

G. G. JUNIOR (uneasily): What's that ? 

F. R.: P’ve heard it stated—be calm, old friend—that youre 
going to play Hamlet. 

G, G. JUNIOR: Notso. Vm hardly fat enough. You know, of 
course, that Hamlet was a fat man, “scant of breath,” a deuced fat 
man, so fat that soliloquising was all the exercise he took. Just as 
Falstaff was the fat knight, so Hamlet was the fat prince. 

F. R.. (with the air of a ripe scholar and just a touch of 
the earnest student): | amaware of that, George. I have always 
believed that Hamlet was intended by Bacon to be a frankly comic 
character. He was, in fact, a burlesque of the wordy heroes of 
Shakspere’s plays. The whole play was an ill-natured satire of the 
Chancellor’s on the dramatist’s works. Shakspere was too skilful a 
playwright ever to dream of writing a drama with an imitation 
lunatic as its hero and a mad maiden as its heroine. But Bacon was 
an amateur, 

G. G. JUNIOR (with a slight frown on his intellectual brow) : 
However, in the first folio you perhaps noticed that—— 

F. R. (4zng) : I anticipate your objection. 1 go further, I ignore 
But [ maintain that Hamlct is a comic character, 

G. G. JUNIOR (agreeing): Wilson Barrett played it as such. 
was the first of the comic Hamlets. 

F. R.: Tree’s Hamlet hada sense of humour. 
quiet fun. 

G. G, JUNIOR: But Tree was far too thin. 
Hairy Kemble. 

F. R. (handsomely) : 1am with you. Harry Kemble is immense. 
He is a great comedian. I am, as you know, a poor man, but | 
would give much gold to see Kemble play the prince. 

G. G. JUNIOR (with the light of ambition kindling in his eyes) : 
If ever I get fat enough to play Hamlet | shall play him in black 
whiskers. I think that a full set of astrachan whiskers—possibly tied 
up with crape—would lend an effective touch of exaggeration to the 
piince’s gloom. 

F. R.: An admirable idea and one that is warranted by the 
text. Does not Hamlet himself speak of the dejected haviour of 
his visage ? : 

G. G. JUNIOR: That clearly points to a funereal growth of limp 
black whiskers. What simpler method is there for a man who 
wishes to feign madness than to grow whiskers ? 

F. R. (frankly): | know of none. 

G. G. JUNIOR: In the States men who wear whiskers are called 
beavers. By the way, the Americans were not pleased with Sir 
Edward Clarke’s snggestion that the United States should be called 
Usona. 

F. R : I was present at the banquet when he made the speech. 
He intended it as a joke. 

G. G. JUNIOR: It takes a very good joke to get across the 
Atlantic—from this side. Mr. Plowden is not read in America, (4 
little uneasily) With regard to Hamlet, it seems to me that in the 
second quarto—— 

F. R. (ultra-hospitably) : My dear George, I haven’t offered you 
any tea. Let’s go into the drawing-room. 

(Exeunt omnes.) 


He 
It teemed with 


My ideal Hamlct is 


IB STARS 


Practical Wit 


Three men were about to be hanged—an Englishman, an 
Irishman, anda Scotsman. As a special favour they were allowed 
to choose what trees they would be suspénded on, As was most 
proper the Englishman chose an:oak and the Scotsman a fir. But 
when they came to the Irishman, Pat asked to be hanged on a goose- 
berry bush. ‘But that is not tall enough,” said the magistrate. 
“ Begorra then, yer worship, oi] wait till it grows,” replied Pat. 
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Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. VII. By Mrs. E. Ames. 


The last of the Ogres And deep in the wood 
All walked in a row, Was an old mossy well 
And ate all the lambs Where Ogres were always 

And the babies, you know. 2 Reported to dwell. 


Now Valda and Hans, So they asked the old bird, ‘*Say your multiplication,” 
Who lived near the wood, Who is clever and wise, Was the wise bird’s reply ; 
Determined to end this If he kindly would tell them . “At the terrible sound 
As soon as they could. What he would advise. All the Ogres will die.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


ayehe late arrest and imprisonment of Maxim Gorky, which we 
may hope will have no serious or tragic results, has roused a 
general movement among men of letters of various nations to inter- 
cede in favour of the gifted Russian novelist. Especially remarkable 
has been the sympathy shown by those novelists who have liberal 
views, and here | think the excess of zeal has been a mistake, as has 
heen the eagerness of some of these same writers to contribute to 
the support of the workmen on strike in Russia and to the families 
of the victims of the brutal repression. The Russian bureaucracy 
has already made a clumsy attempt to represent the strike and the 
revolutionary movement generally as fomented by Japanese intrigue 
and British gold, and these subscriptions, while not sufficient to do 
any appreci ible good in the way of rel-ef, might do much harm in 
giving colour to the awful revelations of the ‘ Latin Agency” that 
really seems to exist somewhere in a back room over a Paris shop. 
Such a double intervention is rather too like the language of the 
heroine of melodrama remarking to the villains, ‘‘ Hell-hounds, 
spare my innocent che-ild!” The hell-hounds are singularly 
impervious to such entreaties ; nor can we wonder greatly. 


fter all, as Russian potitics go, Gorky has done quite enough to 
send him to Siberia or even to Schliisselburg—the informal 
substitute for execution. He has subscribed to the strike fund, 
joined in an appeal to various ministers of state to receive deputa- 
tions of workmen, and even drawn up, it is said, a plan for a 
Constitution. There is nothing particularly startling in any of these 
acts, which many men in western Europe are constantly doing not 
only without serious consequences but even without notice. Our 
own labour leaders are habitually surpassing Gorky—except in the 
matter of subscribing. Still, in Russia this sort of conduct is under- 
stood to have but one end, unless its exponents get the upper hand. 
In all probability what happens to Maxim Gorky will be considerably 
less unpleasant than he himself must have anticipated. 


dps being so, on what grounds does the protest against severity 

to Gorky rest? Not on the general sympathy felt outside 
Russia with his liberal political views; if this was to be the 
criterion the whole system of autocracy would have to go by the 
board. ‘These liberal views are precisely the reason for the Russian 
Government’s action in imprisoning the author. The novelists and 
other men of letters of Europe may say, ‘‘ Release Gorky, for his 
doctrines are precisely what most of us hold, and you ought to yield 
to our views”; but the Russian police retorts,“ It is for his and 
your views that your friend is going into exile.” The claim for 
exemption from punishment must be put as a request of men of 
literature in the name of their art. They must ask for Gorky’s life 
and liberty merely on the plea that he is too good a writer to be 
wasted in prison or on the gallows. In fact, they may go further 


and say that it is in the interests of Russia to spare one who has - 


revealed to the world so great and interesting a section of the 
Russian mind. The Russian Government has spared Tolstoy, 
whose opinions are anarchic, partly because of his age but chiefly 
because his literary fame is one of the assets of the nation, and any 
harshness to him would arouse a storm of protest all over Europe, 
especially in France. Gorky is a less considerable figure, but his 
views are also far less dangerous to any Government. Further, one 
may fairly suppose that his participation in the revolutionary 
movement is due to his sympathy with the masses rather than to 
any very definite political creed. 


;or Gorky is the revealer of the under-world of life, the stratum 
below votes or a belief in Constitutions. His type is not the 
rough pioneer of empire such as Kipling loves—outwardly selfish and 
brutal, perhaps, but with an under-current of self-devotion and 
discipline. He has given us not Tommy Atkins but the tramp, the 
masterless man, the outlaw born and bred. To such a nature a 
constitutional government is as hateful as is a despotism and many 
times more contemptible. Make the tramp Czar, and Ivan the 
Terrible is on earth again. Elect him to any sort of parliament, and 
you have an apparition as incongruous as that of homme qui rit 
as a peer in the House of Lords—the scene which Victor Hugo 
made so ridiculous and mizht have made so magnificent if he 
could have brought himself to know something about his subject. 


orky does not belong to the Liberal Opposition ; he is one of the 
permanent Opposition. He is with the workmen against the 
employer or the Government; he would be with the “ blackleg” 
against the trade union, and possibly with the vagabond against 
both. There is as yet no trade union of tramps, possibly because 
there is no means of paying the permanent officials. This being so, 
Gorky is a man whom it is absolutely safe to spare—safer than 
leaving Tolstoy unmolested. He is of a type that constitutionalists 
are always ready to cast out. A real despot, not like the present 
weakling, would fraternise with Gorky if he is like his favourite 
characters. But the true despot is himself an outlaw, one whose 


head must have either a crown or a price set on it. 

© this ground alone, I think, can men of letters justly ask 
‘for Gorky’s release. Men of letters as such have no especial 

claim to exemption from the consequences of their acts. Men of 
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science have a claim, or rather society has a right, to demand that 
they may be permitted to go on with the useful work that they 
alone can do. Réclus, the great geographer, was spared after the 
Commune though his life was fairly forfeit. But is an author of 
poems or novels who gives artistic and _ intellectual pleasure 
but not useful information or discoveries to escape from the 
consequences of political or social imprudence ? 


t is a difficult question to decide; certainly the man himself has 
no such right. To allow the claim as from him would be to 
make the literary artist above all law and custom and recognise 
the fantastic claims of the “artistic temperament” to universal 
indulgence. The question is one of expedience; a Government or 
a society says to itself, ‘‘ Here is a man whose life or liberty or pro- 
perty is forfeit by the rules we observe and apply to others who are 
not literary men. However, this particular offender writes prose or 
verse that pleases many readers at home and abroad, and _ he is 
considered by competent critics as one of the glories of our literature, 
If we execute or imprison him all those who have enjoyed his past 
work and hoped to enjoy his future work will bear us a grudge and 
will say and, if they can, do things against us. For instance, if the 
literary man in danger of the Jaw is admired in France most French 
men of letters will be down upon us and will use their influence to 
prevent us from renewing our alliance and getting a new loan or other 
very convenient matters. Further, if we eliminate an important 
producer from our literature our national credit and prestige in the 
world of books will be so much the poorer by the loss of the works 
he might have written.” 


Bt the Government or society in sparing a rebel because he 
writes well is acting from strictly selfish motives. The deprivation 
of pleasure and the unpleasantness of general disapproval involved 
in hanging Gorky, for instance, will be more serious than the rather 
small danger from Gorky’s pen to the autocracy. Make the autocrat 
understand this and the novelist is safe, as we trust he will be. 


The Russian man of letters, 
How privileged is he! 
He can address his betters 
In language highly free. 
Nor to the mines will he be sent 
For hinting at a parliament. 


For drafting a petition 
To ask for shorter hours 
He may—if his contrition 
Disarms the higher powers—- 
Avoid the stern official pen 
‘That sends one to Saghalien, 


For lavishly subscribing 
To aid the workmen’s lot 
He may, by heavy bribing, 
Escape from being shot. 
Nor, it he has a mob harangued, 
Is he inevitably hanged. 


E. Stock 
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Mr. Imré 


M" Imré Kiral- 

fy’s latest 
project is an inter- 
national exhibition 
at Shepherd’s Bush 
on an area of eighty- 
five acres, of which 
twenty - four acres 
will becovered. The 
principal entrance is 
in Uxbridge Road, 
directly connected 
with three railway 
stations, and con- 
sists of an entrance 
hall Jeading into 
six large industrial 
buildings covering 
four acres. These 
lead into the Court 
of Commerce, with 
a lake, aquatic pa- 
vilions, bridges, and 
brilliantly - illumi - 
nated cascades. 
‘This court contains 
the exhibition halls, 
which will be de- 
voted to electricity, 
transportation, and 
liberal arts, as well 
as the splendid Con- 
gress Hall in which 
international con- 
gresses are to be 
held. Beyond this 
will lie the Court of 
Honour, which will 
be intersected by a 
series of lagoons 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each Jight. 


3. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated February 22) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, March 6. 


4. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
ofnot more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF MR. KIRALFY’S PROPOSED EXHIBITION AT SHEPHERD'S BUSH 


JESUS TEVA IIE Be 


Miralfy’s New Exhibitiom for London. 


leading from the 
grand lake of the 
Court of Commerce, 
and will be sur- 
rounded by six ex- 
hibition palaces of 
architectural beauty 
to be allotted to fine 
art, music, applied 
arts, education, 
science and inven- 
tions, and machin- 
ery in motion. 

The Elite Gar- 
dens, the — social 
heart of the exhi- 
bition and the ren- 
dezvous of the 
élite of London, is 
another feature. 
Here will be situ- 
ated the royal pa- 
vilion and the press 
pavilion garden 
club, and the Elite 


Restaurant. 
Mr. Imré Ki- 
ralfy has secured 


the services of M, 
Toudoire, the 
French architect of 
the Architectural 
Court of the Espla- 
nades des Invalides 
of the Paris Exhi- 
bition of Ig00, as 
principal architect. 


The exhibition 
will open on May 1, 
1906, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fourteenth Series) 


I. M A D 

20 (G)P Une colo Ton Vigo ks ake 

3. Ss) E A 
{ MARCONI 

4 I | REVERSED } M 

5. Choice NanA 


4. ‘‘Macaroni’’ cannot be accepted even from 
‘Joker.'’ The Acrostic Editor sees that he by error 
antedated the chevalier’s marriage (for which all con- 
gratulations and good wishes). If this really made any 
difference he is ready to receive pleas. 

5. ‘Corea’! is accepted because it is styled an 
“empire.”* 

Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Algonda, Ablighter, Amyand, Amazing, Alif, Ashbury, 
Almeria, Aldebella, A.A.A., Altanower, Abna, Afelinda, 
Arosa, Andrea, Acorn, Abbotts, Agag, Alnwick, Aredark, 
Aenea, Arho, Aria, Axenstein, Archway, Abacus, Aggio, 
Aldegarde, Achilles, Auriol, Abracadabra, Aeronaut, 
A.C.R.; Alesley, Anovice, Boz, Beaufort, Brown-eyes, 
Brian-boru, Britonia, Beauty, Bydand, Beta, Belinda, 
Bute, Beginnah, Bonnie-bell, Blackie, B.U.W., Bel- 


Double Acrostic No. 8 


(Fourteenth Series) 


“ Plague-spot of Europe '’ many do it call. 
They mean the gambling and the rolling ball. 
But beautiful it is most certainly — 

Midway 'twixt golden sunshine and blue sea. 


. Means madman,” and you generally will find 
One of a more or less alarming kind. 

. Take King of Sweden's Christian name and featly 
Deduct last letter to fit this light neatly. 

. Great river flowing from far Timbuctoo 
Down to the Guinea Gulf thick forests through, 


. He shot the Rufus by an accident, 
While the King hunting in New Forest went. 


. This wondrous salt will cure all mortal ills, 
At least so say the advertisements and bills. 
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manor, Bebena, Bulbul, Bunny, Bricky, Bertha, Billee, 
Bimbo, Brutus, Caste, Caldan, Cass, Claudia, Carrots, 
Chaos, Cleevi, Cantiniere, Cwrwda, Che-sara-sara, 
Courtier, Clarelou, Cairo, Chippers, Corbiniere, Clari- 
belle, Coomb, Corrib, Claughton, Chicot, Chippie, Carlos, 
Cyprus, Carissima, Candun, Custledene, Cossack, 
Cheery-chich, Chinchin, Cambridge, Colepark, Chiria, 
Dghuisa, Duchess, Dulcie, Duffer, Duquessa, Dun, 
Dodpoller, Dale, Donnetta, Dumnorix, Dumps, Daddy, 
Driscoll, Daralee, Dignity, Dinah, Dun, Dainty, Doune, 
Daxy, Dolabella, Elms, Eastwind, Eliot, Evelyn, Eippek, 
Enos, Eva-maria, Elizabeth, Elswitha, Elex, Elleville, 
Etteragram, Elmbank, Efsie, Eiya, Esperance, Floss-silk, 
Fuchsia, Francis, Firstry, Firenze, Floridelle, Firefly, 
Flosager, Fern, Fog, Fairy, Florodora, Fiora, Florence, 
Freda, Fidelia, Glenmalure, Glynn, Golden-girl, Glen, 
Gollywog, Golomine, Grey-eyes, Gopher, Glevum, Golo, 
Gasco, Gladwyn, Hairy-heels, Howardius, Howitzer, 
Heath, Hati, Hoopoe, Horsa, Hadith, Ibs, Idak, Ignota, 
Inverloddon, Jacey, Jacko, Jap, Jaelsee, Jed, Jersey, 
Keys, Katinka, Kid, Kamsin, Katharina, Kimmerghame, 
Keewee, Kingsan, Kamoral, Ko, Kempsey, Kiwi, Length- 
ington, Lutra, Libussa, Littlestone, Lulu, Leslie, Lhasa, 
Ladybird, Leep, Lady-bower, Louisa, Lamlash, Lor- 
raine, Maise, Mahtal, Mother-bunch, Mavourneen, 
Minorca, Mop, Manor, Millamant, Marie, Mouth, Marion, 
Mascotte, Midge, Mars, Moremie, M.L.H., Malling, 
Mummer, Myrtle, Machaon, Macaudax, Marju, Mourino, 
Massareene, Maldonada, Mudjekeewis, Nigger, Nimble, 
Nibs, Nelto, Novice, Oku, Olea, Oceanide, Oh-girls, Oak, 
Ovalina, Owlet, Oh-there, Owen, Polytock, Pearl, Park, 
Pearlies, Proby, Paris, Paddy, Pekoe, Pretty-well, Pop, 
Pongo, Primavera, Pegunhere, Pathan, Poop, Parabere, 
Pixie, Pongkyle, Peverel, Pizarro, Pluto, Pebble, Polly- 
waddles, Queerlock, Regina, Ronpu, Rhagatt, Raven, 
Roma, Rockaway, Reldas, Riec, Roy, Ryde, Redual, 
R.N., Rock, Robin, Seeker, Stede, Sunbeam, St. Rowan, 
Sheward, Skerry, Seastar, Scafell, Smart, Square, 
Serapion, Salmon, Speranza, Sturford, Saskerre, Snipe, 
She, Scraps, Sillee, Stodgy, Supercargo, Sophia, Splen- 
dide, Simple, Sweetbells, Senga, Southoe, Speedwell, 
St. Quentin, Shamrock, Sivart, Sa, Tamworth, Tobias- 
john, Troloss, Tiptilted, Truth, Titmouse, Tomwin, 
Tryandu, Trefoil, Taffy, Turnip-top, Tootles, Trikent, 
Tangley, Tramps, Tiballak, Tina, Trim, Ugly, Usher, 


Viola, Victor, Veronica, What-ho, Wildman, Wales, 
Wag, Wensleydale, Wyst, Workitout, Wild-violet, 


Weazel, Wynell, Wyvern, Wild-walker, Wasp, Winifred, 
Waver, Waughtauk, Xam, Xpdnc, Xoc, Xit, Yeliab, 
Yellow, Yasmar, Yahoo, Yoko, Ynl, Yamay, Yalcrab, 
Yentocs, Yma, Zed, Zarabin, Zulu, Zaramak, Zaza, 
Zimmy, Zingari, Zamzam, Zebra; and two with no 
pseudonyms from Stanmore and Crassendale. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 2 
was received from ‘‘ Mem." No answer to No. 3 was 
received from ‘‘ Bebena"’ or ‘“ Dinah" unless it is the 
typewritten pseudonymless one. 

“ Zaramak "’ or ‘‘ Zaramac "’ will do equally well. 


“Veronica"’ is credited with the Charterhouse solu- 
tion of No. 3. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Behind the Times.—After the Irish 
match at Cork the question a good many 
of us asked ourselves was, Has England 
ceased to produce good footballers ? 
Severe as was our defeat by Wales it 
was not unexpected. At Cardiff we 
were badly beaten behind the scrum, 
but we have become accustomed to that 
when playing against Welsh teams ; 
moreover, we had the consolation that 
the English forwards held their own 
fairly well. But there was not a scrap 
of comfort to be extracted from the rout 
at Cork last Saturday week. In the pack 

~and in the loose we were hopelessly 
beaten, while against a very moderate 
quartette our “threes” could make but 
the sorriest show. It is no offence to 
the Irish team to say that they fell short 
of that superb fifteen which beat Eng- 
land at Blackheath in 1894; but they 
were much too good for such opposition 
asthe English side could offer. There 
is no necessity to throw stones at the 
vanquished team or at those who selected 
it; it is painfully obvious, however, that 
there is something radically unsound 
either in English Rugby football or in 
the methods by which our international 
fifteens are chosen. I believe that the 
true secret of our repeated humiliations 
is that Rugby football in England has 
fallen painfully behind the times. Our 
forwards and backs alike have refused 
to learn the lesson which the experience of 
the last ten years ought to have impressed 
upon them. 


Blind Pushers.—Upon the ineptitude of 
the English three-quarter game it is quite 
unnecessary to dwell. Our feebleness be- 
hind the scrum has become a truism; but 
this feebleness would not be so injurious if 
only our forwards could hold their own. Un- 
fortunately, however, our forwards seem to be 
going the same way as our three-quarters. As 
long as the science of forward play consisted 
of nothing more recondite than blind pushing 
England remained the predominant partner. 
Here and there ‘ wingers” were to be found, 
but in the main the English conception of 
forward play was 
solid shoving, and 
for many years, it 
must be admitted, 
the conception 
was justified by 
success. Scotland, 
however, presently 
discovered that 
the effectiveness of 
forward play was 
immensely in- 
creased 
pack could break 
up quickly and 
dribble, and as soon as Wales 
and Ireland followed Scotland’s 
example the predominance of 
England vanished. At Cardiff 
it was a revelation to see the 
Welsh forwards coming across 
the ground time after time to 
help their three-quarters while 
the English pack looked on. in 
apparent amazement at tactics 


when a 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE BARGE 


MR. FRANK LAVER 


Who will act as manager of the Australian team 
in England next summer 


that ought to have been perfectly familiar. 
It has passed into a proverb that for the last 
twenty years Mr. Rowland Hill has been 
Rugby football in England. Mr. Hill, I 
believe, was on the line in the England v. 
Ireland match, and it would be interesting to 
know what his feelings were as he watched 
the representatives of the once predominant 
partner beaten in all departments of the game. 


The Slave to an Idea.—If Mr. Hill 
really wields the autocratic influence with 
which he is credited, sport affords no in- 
stance of an autocrat who has made such 
ruinous use of his power. That Mr. Hill is 
perfectly single-minded and disinterested is of 
course indisputable. He has always, however, 
been a slave to one idea—a hatred 
of professionalism—which has viti- 
ated all his dealings with Rugby 
football legislation. The official 
spirit of the Rugby Union—in other 


IN OXFORD REACH AND 
MILL 
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words, Mr. Hill—has always discoun- 
tenanced training as something akin to 
professionalism. The result of this per- 
nicious dogma became plain last Satur- 
day week when half the English side 
were played out twenty minutes before 
the end while the Irishmen were still as 
fresh as paint. And I do not suppose 
that even Mr. Hill will tell us that Irish 
football is tainted with professionalism. 


A Half-way House.—It is difficult 
to understand the object of the Football 
Association in fixing on Bristol as the 
venue of the North v. South match last 
week. South of the Trent London is 
by far the most important football centre 
in England, and for such a match as 
North v. South every consideration points 
to the metropolis as the happy mean 
between two extremes—Newcastle and 
Plymouth. For the northern players 
London would, of course, have been 
more convenient than Bristol, and of the 
southern team only Cartlidge and Jones 
were saved a journey by the selection of 
the Bristol ground. In other words, 
the Association inconvenienced twenty 


players for the sake of two. One ex- 
pects this kind of thing from the Rugby 
Union, but not from the Football 
Association. 


North v. South.—Being a busy man 
with no time to waste in trains I did not 
see the North and South match. Most of the 
critics are agreed that the defeat of the South 
was principally due to the forwards, none of 
whom played upto his best form. A friend of 
mine, however, who is an excellent judge of the 
game tells me that it was the Southern halves 
who were chiefly to blame. So indifferent was 
their tackling and feeding that the men in front 
of them got very few chances. On the face 
of it it is difficult to believe that so finea set of 
players as Woodward, S. S. and G, S. Harris, 
Ward, and Walton should simultaneously 
have lost their skill. On the day after the 
match a writer in Zhe Morning Leader 
propounded the astonishing theory that it 
was the forwards who were responsible for 
the poor display of the halves. This is 
putting the cart before the horse with a 
vengeance. In future we may expect some- 
thing of this kind in the way of football 
criticism : “‘ The northern goalkeeper played 
much below his proper form, and his failure, 
of course, made the work of his 
forwards doubly difficult.” Zhe 
Morning Leader apparently had 
a nodding fit last Tuesday as it 
referred to G. S. and S. S. 
Harris as brothers, a mistake 
one does not expect to find in 
a paper whose sporting columns 


are generally excellent and 
accurate, 
“The Sportsman’s Year 


Book.”—Mr. Wallis Myers, the 
assistant editor of C. B. L7ry’s 
Magazine, has edited a most 
useful handbook. Zhe Sfort- 
man’s Year Book may be de- 
scribed as an athletic Who's 
Who with the important 


IFFLEY Z 
difference that the art of 
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selection has been much more carefully 
exercised in it than in the older volume. 
Briefly} speaking, it consists of short, un- 
ornamental biographies of everyone of real 
note in the sporting and athletic world to-day. 
Here and there the pages are interspersed 
with portraits of some of those whose 
biographies are given. The severeness of the 
unemotional biographical details is relieved by 
some short articles @ /a Wisden on horse- 
racing, cricket, football, lawn tennis, rowing, 
golf, lacrosse, and the running path. By the 
light of what has occurred in the football 
world this season the remark made by P. T. 
in his article on Rugby football, that ‘* Eng- 
land having touched low-water mark gives at 
last unmistakable signs of the flowing tide,” 
can hardly be called intelligent anticipation. 
Is it possible that a lower water mark than 
that reached at Cardiff and at Cork still 
awaits England ? All the biographies, how- 
ever, have been thoroughly brought up to date. 
John Roberts’s “ unofficial” break of 821 finds 
mention, and P. F. Warner is gazetted as 
athletic editor of 7he Captain vice, | pre- 
sume, C. B. Fry resigned. For the most the 
biographies are models of accuracy, but now 
and then a clerical error has creptin. G. L. 
Jessop, for example, is credited with having 
scored 151 for England v. Australia at Lord’s 
in 1899 whereas everyone knows that his 
-one and only century in a test match was his 
immortal 104 at the Oval in 1902. But such 
slight oversights are not likely to mislead 
anyone. 


A Football “ Wisden.”—I admit that 
when I suggested some weeks ago that there 
was an opening for a football W7zsden I had 
forgotten the existence of Men Famous in 
Football, a capital little shillingsworth pro- 
duced annually by the editor of Football 
Chat, who now reminds me of my omission 
by sending mea copy of his book. As J/enx 
Famous in Football has for its sub-title The 
footballer’s Almanack it apparently chal- 
lenges comparison with W7sden, but it lacks 


“at present that peculiar flavour which has 
made the cricket almanack so famous. _ Still, 
as it only came into being three years ago 
it has plenty of time to grow and to improve. 
It certainly contains plenty of useful items of 
information concerning football and _ foot- 
ballers compactly arranged, and it is safe to 
predict for it a long and successful career. 


Lying Low.—Having induced Dawson 
sand Stevenson to accept his terms Roberts 
apparently decided to rest on his reputation for 
the time being, At any rate, inhis game with 
-Reece and during the early part of his match 


E. L. Wright, Oxford, takes the ball up the line 


with Inman he resolutely abstained from big 
breaks. No one, however, who knows 
Roberts would feel in the least inclined to 
discount his chances of beating either Dawson 
or Stevenson in the great match in May 
because he failed to defeat Reece. I do not 


W. SHEWRING 


One of England’s experimental three-quarters 


mean that Roberts purposely allowed Reece 
to win. Probably he intended to beat him, 
but his prime object during the game was 
evidently to supply his clients with an enter- 
taining rather than a winning exhibition of 
billiards. Time after time he eschewed the 
pot-and-cannon game of commerce in favour 
of single strokes of astonishing brilliancy, the 
merits of which, however, were artistic rather 
than practical. Possibly he played these 
strokes as a gentle reminder of what he could 
do if he ever was hard pressed. All comparisons 
of the old champion’s average with that of 
Dawson or Stevenson are useless for the 


RHP SRAREER. 


A Suitable Hall.—One of the matters left 
undecided at the recent meeting between 
Roberts, Dawson, and Stevenson was the 
question of the venue of the match. I imagine 
this question may give rise to some difficulty 
later on. If the match proves as attractive 
as Roberts anticipates, where is a suitable 
hall to be found? Thurston’s saloon is in- 
comparably the most comfortable in London, 
but its size, or lack of it, puts it out of court. 
Dawson or Stevenson would probably not 
regard the Egyptian Hall as neutral ground, 
and the National Sporting Club is a singularly 
forbidding-looking enclosure. The Argyll Hall 
never looks bright at the best of times, and 
the spectators will resent the contrast between 
its gloom and the brightness of the world 
outside especially if May happens to be a 
month of sunshine. 


A Protest from Ireland.—“ A. C. B.” 
writes to me from Cork: “ Have Englishmen 
lost their sense of fair play as well as their 
supremacy at football? Last year England 
gave us a sound hiding at Blackheath and 
we did not complain. We recognised that 
though our team might have been under 
some disadvantage from having had to cross 
the Channel on a rough night we were beaten 
by a better side. This year we are infinitely 
stronger and managed to beat the indifferent 
team that represented England without much 
difficulty. What has been the result of our 
victory ? Instead of recognising that England 
was defeated by superior play writers in the 
London newspapers ever since the match at 
Cork have been hunting about for excuses for 
England’s downfall. A. O. Jones, who has 
the reputation of being a good sportsman, 
actually suggested in the Daily Mail the 
other day that the English side were beaten 
because they travelled third class. I saw the 
match at Cork, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the Englishmen had travelled 
on feather beds they would have been beaten 
just aseasily. A first-class ticket will not make 
a third-class player first class any more than 
keeping a donkey in a stable will make him a 
horse. When Scotland is beaten by Wales 
Scotsmen call the Welshmen cheats, and now 
Englishmen find that their defeat at Cork was 
merely a matter of a difference in railway 


Keeping the ball in play 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


purpose of ascertaining his chances of de- 
feating either of his great rivals. Roberts, 
like Ranjy, is a law unto himself, and leaves 
statistics and averages to players of com- 
moner clay. 
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carriages.” 1 will not say that altogether I 
agree with my correspondent’s manner of 
putting his case, but it is perfectly natural for 
an Irishman to feel indignant at some of the 
excuses offered for England’s defeat.—M. R. R. 


THE TATLER 
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Lonpon. 
vy DEAR PRISCILLA,—Has it ever struck 
you how vastly more dangerous a 
really profound knowledge of any subject 
may be than that smattering which from our 
youth up we have been taught to contemn ? 
Carlyle, for instance, pondering on 
the subject of clothes in every 
possible aspect, was reduced to 
calling them “ despicable thatch,” 
a conclusion as obviously ridiculous 
as Bacon’s theories of love. 

Consider for a moment what 
would become of you or me, or any 
other woman at this season of the 
year, without the pleasurable anti- 
cipations of triumphs to come. 
Moreover, the slight sensation of 
bewilderment experienced directly 
the current of fashion sets in a 
contrary direction to that in which 
we have been peacefully gliding is 
not without a charm ofits own. At 
the moment I confess my own 
imaginings are running more par- 
ticularly on the subject of head- 
gear, the new toques being for the 
most part so small as to make the 
majority of faces appear astonish- 
ingly large by force of contrast. 

I tried on half-a-dozen models in 
the salons of a most exclusive 
authority the other day, and have 
since been torn between admiration 
of their undeniable chzc and a lurk- 
ing suspicion that a petite frame 
and daintily-rounded contours are 
indispensable to their wearers. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
time will deaden my innate sense of 
the fitness of things, and I shall 
appear in a bewitchingly piquant 
affair fashioned in the new kind of 
crinoline interwoven with silky-look- 
ing strips of horsehair braid. It will 
have an absurd little brim turned 
sharply up in flutes at the back 
and sides, resolving itself nto the 
quaintest little peak in front. The 
colour I think will be a light golden 
brown, and two ideally shaded 
ostrich tips, brown here and a 
delicate puce there, will justify my 
audacity. 

Another absolute novelty recalls 
those old-fashioned Swiss baskets 
adorned with raised worsted flowers ; 
a straw of this type in dull reddish 
purple forms the crown of a flat 
oval toque, a wall of closely-massed 
heliotrope blossoms rather pinkish 
in shade representing the brim. — Its 
crowning glory, however, is a wonderfully 
natural-looking spray of pink roses and 
buds shading to a brownish-purple, look- 
ing for all the world as if some beneficent 
z2phyr had blown it there. You asked me 
to give you some hints concerning the new 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
* Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


straws with special regard to your need of a 
serviceable yet pleasing driving toque, and 
obviously the ideal straw for the purpose is 
a new fancy variety which some milliners call 
rose-straw I believe, but since it has exactly 
the appearance of quantities of wee shaded 


VISITING GOWN 


In silver-grey cloth trimmed with Valenciennes and gilt buttons 


(Maison Drecoll) 


convolvuli massed together, with little looped 
bunches of tendrils introduced here and there 
to break the monotony, I prefer to call it by 
the latter name. The toque for you obviously 
—I see you in it in my mind’s eye—has the 
brim formed of this fancy straw in shades of 
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mauve with a crown formed of ordinary 
yeddah “ fluted ” on in alternate circles ; then 
in front slightly towards the side, if you will, 
there should be an upstanding marabout 
plume shaded to tone. 

Again, should your fancy prefer a turban 
it should be expressed in one of the 
tine silky straws which are being so 
much used in smarter models. One 
I saw recently resembled nothing 
so much as a well-risen jam sand- 
wich, the very ribbon slashed round 
its horizontally-fluted brim carrying 
out the thought to the bitter end ; 
but once on the head the culinary 
suggestion disappeared instantly in 
the extreme of piquancy and chic, 
and one’s, commendation went out 
most ungrudgingly to the shaded 
straw pompons which shared with 
a beautifully-shaded ribbon the 
honours of its decoration. 

You will have gathered doubt- 
less that colourings generally speak- 
ing are elusive. Shaded effects are 
greatly sought, and the range of 
pinks and browns with a suggestion 
of purple characteristic of your 
favourite Eastern. Queen  wall- 
flowers are I assure you as much 
in request in town as in your flower 
beds. 

What do you think is the latest 
notion from Vienna for the protec- 
tion of our evening frocks? Itisa 
coat of black glacé or taffetas mous- 
seline as nearly tailor-made as may 
be, the trimming consisting princi- 
pally of little flat kiltings of the 
taffetas applied on the most lavish 
scale, Even so plain a style as. 
the vedingote is promised us in this. 
connection, but for myself the model 
of which I am determined to possess 
the replica is a delightful little Prin- 
cess garment with a multiplicity 
of flat applied kiltings about the 
upper part simulating a close-fitting 
zouave. At the back the trim- 
mings are carried across in points. 
meeting and apparently fastening 
in the centre, the fulness of the coat 
flowing thence downwards with an 
ideal “spring.” The fronts are 
secured by a tab supporting an: 
oblong buckle of antique paste. 
By the way, now is the very moment 
to produce from your lumber drawer 
any old or discarded ornament 
which has the slightest value— 
artistic or intrinsic — to recommend 
it, for there is no doubt it will 
find its billet on ceinture or corsage this: 
season. 

Full pleated cloaks are unquestionably 
amongst the very latest of fashion’s fancies. 
if only the right women will adopt them.— 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


feature of some of the newest matinées 
and tea gowns is the intermingling of 
broderie anglaise of a bold character with 
the very finest of laces. The latter should be 
real for choice, but failing this any very lightly- 
patterned imitation may be utilised. A par- 
ticularly charming model expressed in a striped 
and spotted white net made over a soft silk 
foundation has a little square overcoat of 
coarse linen embroidery cut out in vandykes, 
the intervening spaces being filled in with an 
especially fine make of Bruges. The fronts 
of the gown are effectively rounded off towards 
the sides and edged with little cascade frills of 

the net. 

“ 4 


The daintiest of washing petticoats are 
those trimmed with deep shaped volants of 
piece embroidery, the hems of which are 
finished either by a series of scallops worked 
in button-hole stitch or by a plainly-applied 
band of nainsook or muslin, or possibly with 
a tiny double box pleat or rucheing. Amongst 


BOLERO AND SKiRT 


In mole cloth trimmed with velvet and braid; white piqué vest 


~ 


the most attractive patterns is an open-work 
chain design forming rings or ovals one 
within the other. The variety of patterns 
indeed is practically inexhaustible, but the 
more open the effect the better. 


4 SZ 


Whereas plain borderings of velvet or 
cloth of a contrasting shade are being intro- 
duced on many of the new manteaux, the 
ribbon trimmings which are seen on almost 
everything of a “fussy” nature are almost 
all 1un on as full as possible without clumsi- 
ness. Ribbon-worked lace is met with in 
some of the smartest blouses, Pompadour 
colourings being well to the fore. A pale 
pink slip with a deep V-shaped empidcement 
back and front has little trident-shaped bows 
in palest mauve, pink, and blue 6éé velvet 
dotted at regular intervals on either side. 
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The most charming novelty in the shape 
of an ostrich and marabout feather boa is 
mounted in separate strands with a black lace 
background. A useful little theatre or ball- 
room wrap, which is warm as well as light, is 
made of finely-pleated ivory chiffon forming a 
circular cape, completed by a collarette and 
stole ends of fine black Chantilly, and supple- 
mented by rows of white ostrich timming. A 
graceful pelerine is composed entirely of strips 
of handsome black insertion alternating with 
rows of marabout and ostrich intermingled. 
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A popular method of utilising Valenciennes 
on the lace or net frock of the moment is 
to frill it on closely in the form of a Louis 
Quinze bow or other set design. Into the 
loops thus formed a very faint chiné silk 
in the most delicate colourings possible is 
introduced, the waist-band ev pointe naturally 
reflecting them. A gown destined for the 
trousseau of a fashionable bride is in Limerick 
lace of a decidedly cream tinge. The skirt 
had a deep flounce headed with lovers’ knots 
outlined as described, a pale pinky mauve 
Pompadour silk being let in beneath. The 
rucked corsage had a vest of plain net laced 
across and across with mauve déé velvet, 
completed by a series of tiny bows to match, 
tying ostensibly in the centre. 


SS NX 


The loop-edged ribbon is amongst the 
latest revivals of bygone modes in the ville 
Jumiére. A hat of pale mauve straw re- 
sembling a double plateau in shape has a 
double band of this quaint picot 
ribbon tied in two smart but ap- 
parently careless bows between the 
two brims. Behind, a deep-shaped 
bandeau covered with masses of 
roses shading from mauve to damask 
tilts the chapeau to its requisite 
angle. A daring scheme completely 
justified. 


SZ XS 


A blend of three different coloured 
straws is a feature of some of the 
all-straw toques for morning and 
country wear. Brown, navy, and 
cerise represent the favourite com- 
bination. Much less successful is 
a tartan effect carried out in straw, 
in which the colouring comes out 
too crudely to be attractive. 
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Apropos of colouring, most of the new 
woolien fabrics, whether grey, brown, almond, 
or the shades known as “caramel,” seem to 
suggest several colours at one, after the 


RIVIERA WRAP 


In ermine and sable 


manner of a bird’s plumage. The greys 
especially comprise a tremendous range, from 
the palest pearl mance with a blush of pink, 
hinted at rather than expressed, to the deeper 
slate hues. 
SS SS 
Every spring, of course, as if by natural 
process the whole dainty range of mastic tints, 
not forgetting the still popular champagne 
colour, seem to be resuscitated, and summer- 
weight Scotch and Irish tweeds in very light 
shades of fawn and grey may be adopted by 
the thrifty in preference to faced cloth, the 
looser-textured fabrics being noticeably less 
prone: to show spots and stains. 
Ne SS 
Th: new old-world silks—to be para- 
doxical—are delightful. For gvandes toilettes 
and picture gowns Pompadour designs lead 
the van, but there is a most beguiling host of 
lesser lights in checks and striped and shot 
effects which will no doubt serve their ulti- 
mate purpose in the form of neat shirts and 
afternoon gowns. 
Ne XS 
I regret that in connection with a pale 
blue mousseline de soie demi-toilette trimmed 
with pink button roses and green leaves which 
I described in the last issue of THE TATLER 
the well-known house of Paquin, spelt cor- 
rectly in my letter, appeared as “ Jaquin” 
under the illustration. 
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The Strong Box.—In days 
before safe-deposit companies were 
known and when every man was 
his own banker the strong box was 
a very valuable and obviously a 
well-constructed piece of furniture. 
The carpenter and joiner and lock- 
smith did their best to produce a 
wooden substitute for the modern 
iron safe. Valuable title deeds and 
important papers as well as bullion 
and costly plate were stored for 
safety in the best-guarded portion 
ofthe rich man’s house. The work- 
manship upon some of these chests 
is particularly rich, the metal hinges 
being well chased and the corners 
bound with artistic brass mounts of 
bold design. The interior was more 
often than not fitted with a number of 
secret compartments. We reproduce 
an exceptionally fine example of the 
cassette made by skilled French crafts- 
men in the seventeenth century. 


A Corner at Fontainebleau.—The 
chateau which Francis I. built at Fon- 
tainebleau contains some of the most 
representative styles of the French 
renaissance. There is nothing in this 
country to equal the splendour of the 
decorations nor the imposing grandeur 
of the proportions of the sa/ons, which 
were intended to receive the most 
magnificent furniture that Italy and 
France could produce. The Hampton 
Court of Henry VIII. was only a minia- 
ture Fontainebleau. In the illustration 
of the sa/ox now known by the name 
of Francois Premier the interior has not 
been altered by subsequent monarchs 
as have so many other portions of the 
chateau. The fine ceiling is richly 
gilded ; over the doorway is the well- 
known salamander, the device of 
Francis, and the wonderful marble 
chimneypiece has few equals in any 
palace in Europe. 


Eighteenth-century Furniture.—Old 
engravings of domestic scenes such as 
the one we reproduce after Smirke, 
dated in 1787, are of great interest in 
determining fashions existing at that date. 


SALON DE FRANCOIS PREMIER 


At Fontainebleau 


Furniture 


CASSETTE-—FRENCH, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Containing many secret drawers 
In the collection of Dr. Sigerson, Dublin 


FRENCH CHAIR, FIRST EMPIRE PERIOD 


From How to Collect Olid Furniture, by F. Litchfield 
(Bell and Sons) 


Chippendale’s robustness had been  suc- 
ceeded by Sheraton and the imitators of 
the elegance of the French school of furni- 
ture designers. The round table of slender 
make on insecure supports had begun to make 
its appearance, since to develop into every 
variety of the “occasional” table so ready 
to overturn in a crowded drawing-room. The 
Adam influence is shown in the door, and the 
chair and sofa are of exceptional interest as 
showing the oncoming of upholstered furni- 
ture. The pattern with vertical stripes is one 
which has within recent years been revived 
by firms who decorate interiors in Sheraton 
style. The floor appears to be carpeted all 
over, a fashion which was not based on 
hygienic principles. 


“ How to Collect Old Furniture.”—This is 
the title of a small volume by Mr. Frederick 
Litchfield, recently issued by Bell and Sons. 
In 170 pages, having over fifty illustrations, 
many of which are full-page, the author 
treats of furniture from the fifteenth century 
down to the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
,tury. Separate chapters are given to French, 
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and To-day. 


Italian, and Dutch furniture, and 
the illustrations of typical examples 
have been selected with judgment. 
A chapter on ‘‘Faked Furniture” 
and another entitled “Hints and 
Cautions ” are exceedingly useful to 
the amateur, who will appreciate 
the ‘f Notes and Explanations ” and 
complete ‘ Glossary” set forth in 
most workmanlike manner by one 
writing from the inside and not as 
those who sit in outer darkness, 
There is a very illuminating descrip- 
tion of “* The Knock-out,” over four 
pages in length, which will convey 
to the. uninitiated some of the 
mysteries of the ring of dealers in 
the auction-room. We reproduce a 
fine specimen of French chair of the 
First Empire period. In 1798 Egyptian 
ornament was introduced together with 
Greek and Roman. Napoleon had just 
had his campaign in Egypt. The 
imperial stamp of the ‘ Little Corporal ” 
who played the 7é/e of a Roman con- 
queror is upon much of the furniture. 


Hanging Candelabra.—The appe- 
tite of the collector grows with what it 
feeds upon. It notinfrequently happens 
that his purchases in sideboards or in 
tables stubbornly refuse to fit into the 
space he had in his mind but which 
unfortunately exists nowhere else. 
Nothing is more calculated to overturn 
his judgment than some of the fine 
Dutch brass hanging candelabra which 
may frequently be seen in London. 


They range in size from four to 
twelve lights, and very beautifully 


decorative they are, and the electric 
light may easily be fitted to them ; but 
there is one factor the would-be buyer 
must not neglect—their weight. The 
twelve-light chandeliers of massive brass 
are very heavy and must be supported 
from an oak beam by preference, through 
which a substantial iron bolt has been 
passed. They are hardly suitable for 
the modern flat ; the gentleman on the 
floor above may object to have his 
carpets taken up to have a search made for the 
position of the beams under his floor.—A. H. 


INTERIOR 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


From an engraving after R, Smirke, dated 1787 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Friday, March 10 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, February 22, and Monday, March 13 
Pay Days—Friday, February 24, and Wednesday, March 15 
Consols—Wednesday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 

Money.—At the North-Western Railway meeting on Friday 
Mr. Leopold Rothschild pointed out that the foreign exchanges had 
during the previous fortnight turned in favour of England, and the 
large arrivals of gold which until then had been sent to the Con- 
tinent had every appearance in the future of being sent into the 
Bank of England; therefore it looked as though money would be 
easy and at the disposal of the railway companies for the expansion 
of their business. Up to the present this coming ease in the Money 
market has been checked by the Revenue collections. The Bank 
Reserve was 1} millions higher last week at over 28} millions, but 
the “proportion” was the merest shade better at 55°28 per cent. 
owing to the growth in the liabilities, notably the rise of nearly 
3 millions in the Public Deposits, the result of the tax-gathering 
aforementioned. While discount rates 
are easier at 2,7; per cent. money has 


“16 
been in strong demand at 3} per cent. 


The Rise in Gilt-edged Stocks.— 
The lead given by Lombard Street a 
fortnight ago was followed last week 
by a demonstration of buying in the 
gilt-edged market such had not 
been seen for a very long time. Con- 
sols rose 1} in a couple of days to go, 
the 90 mark not having been crossed 
previously since July, 1904. The new 
Irish Land scripjumped from 23 premium 
on Monday to 4;%; premium on Wed- 
nesday, and Colonial 3} per cents. all 
kept pace with the movement. After 
so rapid a rise it was not surprising 
that the approach of the settlement 
induced some profit-taking. The re- 
action, however, gave those who were 
left in the first instance another chance 
of getting in. The cheapness of money 
and the apparent deferment of the dis- 
solution of Parliament are points certain 
to draw investors to this market once 
again. Inthe meantime premiums are 
quoted on several new issues now 
before the public or on the way—for 
example, a 34 per cent. Belfast Corpor 
ration loan of one million, a similar 
loan of over two millions for Cape 
Colony, and the 33 millions four per 
cent, Rand Water Board stock which 
have been secured for emission by 
Speyer Bros. Home Railways stocks shared last week in the 
strength of Consols, but the Kaffir Circus remained in the doleful 
dumps to the accompaniment of stories of quarrels among the 
magnates or any other cavzard calculated to freeze out the patient 
holder on the eve of a strong business revival in the new colony. 

The American market in London continues almost entirely 
professional. Wall Street has been agitated by the reported 
decision of President Roosevelt to investigate the position of the 
Standard Oil Trust and by a domestic struggle for the control of 
the Equitable Assurance Company of the United States, which has 
ended in the adoption of the mutual principle by the company. A 
fortnight ago I mentioned that United States Steel Common was 
talked better. The price has improved two or three dollars, but the 
rise is not over. 


as 


Agitation at Euston.—The chief event of the past week in the 
Railway world was the half-yearly meeting of the London and North- 
Western at which a Shareholders’ Committee, stage-managed by 
Mr. Nathaniel Spens of the Stock Conversion Trust and mouth- 
pieced by Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., and the Hon. George Peel, 
returned to an old attack upon the management under cover of a 
demand for fuller statistical information. An identical agitation was 
disposed of in February, 1903, when the Spens proposals were out- 
voted by a large majority. At last week’s meeting the board held 


LORD S7TALBRIDGE 


Chairman of the London and North-Western Railway 
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proxies for 92,228 votes and the committee for 23,972 votes. In 
1903 the respective figures were 47,453 and 32,234. In other words, 
the support accorded to the directors had nearly doubled, while the 
committee showed a following lessened by some 25 per cent. With 
such an assurance of the confidence of the general body of the 
proprietors Lord Stalbridge was fully justified in the attitude he took 
up in deprecating the agitation as injurious to the interests of the 
company, by absorbing energies for which there was already the 
fullest occupation, and by producing the appearance of disunion 
among those whose interests demanded now more than at any other 
time the presentation of a united front. 

Lord Stalbridge, whose portrait appears on this page, was formerly 
a prominent figure in the House of Commons, where as Lord Richard 
Grosvenor he represented Flintshire for a quarter of a century. He 
was a confidential friend of Mr. Gladstone, and acted as chief Liberal 
Whip before his elevation to the peerage in 1886. His predecessor 
in the chair of the London and North-Western was the late Sir 
Richard Moon, who was associated with the late Sir George Finlay 
in raising our premier railway to the high rank it holds among the 
best systems of the world. 


The Telephone Purchase.—During the first week of January, 
1905, there was a sudden excitement in the stocks of the National 
Telephone Company on rumours that the Government had 
acquired the company’s undertaking 
on terms which would yield a con- 
siderable bonus to the holders of 
the Deferred stock. This security had 
a jump of eleven points in one day, 
usiness being done on a considerable 
scale up to 115, a high-water mark 
which represented a rare turn to the 
buyers who had got in at 73 in the 
previous March. After business hours 
on Thursday Jast an official announce- 
ment was made of the terms on which 
the Government will take over the 
telephones as from the end of tort. 
The most important point in this 
statement is that no payment will be 
made for goodwill, and this at once 
hits on the head the hopes of those 
who expected a fancy price for the 
rights represented by the Deferred 
stock. The quotation was promptly 
marked down some three or four points 
when the dealers assembled on Friday 
morning, and the market is now likely 
to be left to its own devices, the position 
being that holders will receive their 
dividends out of the earnings of the 
company for another six or seven years, 
after which they may reasonably expect 
to receive the equivalent of the par 
value of their stock. At the option 
of the Government three-fourths—and 
with the consent of the company 
the whole—of the purchase money 
may be paid by way of annuity for 
a term not exceeding twenty years. Now that the Post Office 
is securing the telephones and the London water companies 
have been expropriated people are likely to discuss the possibilities 
of the Government taking over the railways. I do not suppose 
this will come within the range of practical politics yet awhile, but 
sooner or later such a measure is tolerably certain to have its 
advocates. 


A Chopin Expert.—The Stock Exchange includes among its 
members a remarkable variety of experts in unallied fields. 
It would be difficult, for example, to trace the affinity between 
Contango and Scherzo, but the fact remains that a member of the 
House of twenty-one years’ standing has just published 4 Handbook 
to Chopin's Works which has been welcomed with a chorus of 
enthusiastic. approval by the technical press. Mr. G. C. Ashton 
Jonson, the author referred to, happily describes his work as “a kind 
of musical Baedeker to the Thoughtland and Dreamland of Chopin’s 
kingdom.” Before the appearance of this book he was a recognised 
authority on his subject, having last year delivered a course of 
lectures on Chopin, with examples interpreted by the pianola, of the 
educational value of which he is an ardent apostle. He has dedicated 
the handbook to his wife, the talented lady who as Miss Dorothy 
Leighton for some time directed the Independent Theatre in asso- 
ciation with Mr. J. T. Grein. Under their auspices in 1895 M. Lugné 
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Poé and the company of the Théatre de Ciuvre, Paris, gave the 
first performance in London of Pedléas e¢ A/élisande and other plays 
of Maeterlinck. Miss Leighton will be remembered as the authoress 
of Thyrza Fleming, a four-act play which ran for a biief season at 
Terry’s Theatre in January of the same year. 


The Chinese Loan.—The remarkable rush for the Chinese Five 
per cent. Gold Loan of one million sterling which was recently 
offered simultaneously in London and in Germany resulted in a 
subscription on this side of between 30 and 35 millions, the lists 
remaining open only for two hours. Applicants for £1,000 or less 
received no allotment, and the premium 
which at one time rose to 3} eased off 
to 22 towards the end of last week. 
Investors in Chinese Government 
securities have had no cause for com- 
plaint up to the present, for the stocis 
generally show a good profit on their 
issue prices and they all carry a high 
rate of interest. Including the latest 
loan, China has within the past eleven 
years contracted ten separate external 
debts all secured upon the Imperial 
Maritime Customs except the loans of 
1899 and 1904, which have specific 
railway security in addition to the un- 
conditional guarantee of the Chinese 
Government. The heaviest of these 
obligations is that for £64,000,000, 
representing the indemnity which China 
agreed in Igor to pay to the Powers 
for injuries inflicted by the Boxers. 
This indemnity constitutes a gold debt 
repayable in thirty-nine annual instal- 
ments due on the first day of each year 
up to 1941. The annual charge for all 
debts secured on the Customs amounts 
to about 5? millions sterling. It is 
interesting to observe the divergence of 
opinion expressed by two of the 
financial papers last week with regard 
to the relative security of the Chinese 
Customs and Railway loans. Whereas 
one of the weekly journals advanced 
the theory that the Railway loan of 
1899 was relatively cheaper than the new !oan for which there was 
such a rush, a daily contemporary came out the next morning with 
the suggestion that all the railway bonds required critical examina- 
tion. China, however, has never given her foreign creditors the 
slightest cause for anxiety. In good times and bad she has kept all 
her engagements with the strictest punctuality. 


Concerning Pensions.—The reserved “reasons” delivered last 
week by Mr. Justice Buckley for making the order for the compul- 
sory winding-up of Nelson and Co., Ltd., the concern which attained 
such a wide notoriety in connection with tea pensions, ought to be 
taken seriously to heart. 
His lordship held that the 
insolvency of the company 
could not be disputed. The 
business was that of attracting 
married women to purchase 
tea at a price roughly 4o per 
cent. above its. fair market 
value by a delusive and reck- 
less promise of impossible 
pensions to be paid to them 
on becoming widows. The 
scheme had no actuarial 
basis of any kind. It ignored 
the age of the husband, the 
age of the wife, and with 
some exceptions the health 
and life of the husband, Ac- 
tuarial evidence was adduced 
without being controverted 
that the reserve the com- 
pany ought to have had 
to meet the prospective 
liability on its current con- 
tracts would be nearly 30 
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MR. G. C. ASHTON JONSON 
Author of ‘‘A Handbook to Chopin’s Works” 
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millions sterling. The winding-up of this company undoubtedly 
inflicts a great hardship on a large number of needy women, who 
having made great sacrifices to secure their pensions suddenly find 
themselves deprived of the benefits upon which they have relied. 
But a greater evil would have arisen had the business been allowed 
to goon. It is to be hoped that some measures will be taken to 
obtain from the financiers who have reapeda golden harvest while 
the scheme was in operation the restitution of at, Jeast a portion of 
their gains which may be applied to ‘the relief of the victims. 
The law is full of faults of omission, and certainly legislation is 
required for the purpose of checking the obtaining of money from 


the unbusinesslike public by indis- 
criminate promises of assurance 
benefits. 


Another scheme which received its 
quietus last week—a point upon which 
everybody concerned is to be con- 
gratulated—was the National Old Age 
Pension Trust started in May, rgo4, 
by a Mr. Taverner of Greenhithe. 
Regardless of all actuarial considera- 
tions this gentleman propounded a 
scheme under which persons of either 
sex, regardless of age or health, were 
by paying a small monthly contribution 
to become entitled to a pension of ros, 
per week on attaining the age of sixt~ 
years. Mr. Taverner, who is cot, 
nected with the Spurgeon Memorial 
Sermon Society, enlisted the sympathies 
of two prominent Nonconformist minis- 
ters, who allowed their names to figure 
on the prospectuses of the Pension 
Fund as trustees. These gentlemen 
undoubtedly acted in perfectly good 
faith throughout, and when they were 
convinced by actuarial testimony that 
Mr. Taverner’s scheme was on a 
thoroughly unsound basis they took 
legal action that resulted in an order 
being made last week in the Court of 
Chancery for the winding-up of the 
Trust and the return of the money paid 
by the contributors. In this case no 
one has lost anything appreciable, but 
many thousands of misguided people in all parts of the kingdom 
are suffering severe disappointment at the collapse of what they 
fondly imagined to be a solution of the Old Age Pension 
problem. 


The Dogs’ Derby.—The Stock Exchange was well represented 
in the contest for the Waterloo Cup last week by three grey- 
hounds owned by Mr. H. T. Michels of the firm of Michels 
Bros., the leading jobbers in the Rhodesian market. Two of 
these dogs reached the semi-final round, Minchmuir, Mr. Michels’s 
own nomination, the runner-up at Altcar in 1904, having 

been quoted on the night of 
the draw at 100 to 6, while 
the price of Mandini, her 
kennel companion, who was 
nominated by Mr. A. D. 
Gaussen, was 66 to 1. The 
accompanying illustration 
shows Mr. Michels at his 
kennels at Burnham - on - 
Crouch in company with 
Mr. George Knevett, also a 
member of the Stock Ex- 
change, with whom he was 
formerly in partnership in 
coursing matters. Mr. Kne- 
vett bought at Stollery’s for 
32 guineas Kaffir Queen, the 
mother both of Minchmuir 
and Mandini. The promi- 
nent position attained by the 
Stock Exchange representa- 
tives last week is sure to 
give a fresh impetus to South- 
country coursing. 
REGINALD GEARD, 


Mr. G. H. Knevett 
IN COURSING CIRCLES 


